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INTRODUCTION  When  we  consider  the  tremendous  advances  in  science  and  technology 

in  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  man  made  little 
progress  during  his  first  half  million  years.  In  actual  fact,  the  human  leap 
from  the  cave  to  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt  or  China  was  far  greater  than 
all  the  leaps  forward  of  the  past  three  or  four  thousand  years.  During  this 
early  leap,  man  discovered  fire  and  invented  the  wheel— the  fundamental 
inventions  on  which  all  future  technological  changes  were  to  be  based. 
Government,  law,  religion,  trade  and  most  other  basic  features  of  the 
modern  world  had  also  been  "invented.” 

Yet  this  stunning  early  chapter  of  our  history  is  clouded  in  mystery; 
there  are  still  far  more  questions  than  answers.  Nevertheless,  the  broad 
lines  of  early  human  history  are  now  clear.  Working  together, 
archaeologists,  palaeontologists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  historians 
have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  man  and  to  piece  together 
the  nature  and  history  of  the  ancient  civilizations  that  grew  up  and 
flourished  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  Middle  East,  China  and  India. 

In  the  first  sections  of  The  Birth  of  Civilizations  we  outline  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  the  theories  of  its  origins,  and  trace  the  arrival  of  man, 
the  theories  of  his  origins,  and  the  reasons  for  the  supremacy  of  homo 
sapiens.  We  then  follow  man’s  cultural  development  through  the 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods,  emphasizing  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  agricultural  revolution.  Attention  is  then  focussed  on 
the  evolution  of  the  first  civilizations  in  the  Near  East,  the  reasons  for 
their  rise  and  fall,  and  their  significance  for  Western  civilization.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  civilization  that  evolved  in  the  river  valleys  of 
ancient  China. 

Since  two  of  the  greatest  ancient  civilizations  were  the  Chinese  and 
the  Egyptian,  we  have  singled  them  out  for  a  more  thorough  treatment 
in  the  chapters  "The  Men  of  Han,"  which  examines  a  river  valley 
civilization  not  as  it  evolved  but  as  a  society  arrested  in  time,  and  "Land 
of  the  Pharaohs,”  which  uses  an  extended  picture  essay  to  depict 
Egyptian  civilization. 

Wherever  possible  we  have  let  ancient  man  speak  for  himself  through 
his  art,  his  writing  and  his  architecture. 

Note:  Ruling  dates  are  given  for  kings  and  popes;  life  dates  for  all  others. 
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Scientists  who  study  animal  and  plant  fossils  are 
called  palaeontologists.  Two  of  them  are  shown 
here  excavating  the  remains  of  a  giant  prehistoric 
brontosaurus.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  by 
those  who  unearth  fossil  remains.  Even  shovels 
and  picks  are  dangerous  weapons ,  and  as  a  result 
the  scientists  and  workmen  are  usually  more 
familiar  with  small  trowels  and  brushes  which 
enable  them  to  remove  earth  without  damaging 
the  objects  they  uncover. 


The  arrival  of  man 

When  and  how  was  the  earth  created?  When  did 
man  first  appear?  What  was  he  like?  How  did  he 
live?  We  have  all  asked  these  questions.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  very  earliest  men  also  asked  them, 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  wonder  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  world. 

Although  we  can  now  get  to  the  moon,  we  still 
do  not  have  complete  or  exact  answers  to  the 
questions  about  the  origin  of  man  and  his  earth. 
Almost  every  day  new  information  and  evidence 
force  scholars  to  change  their  previous  opinions. 
Even  as  you  read  this  book  it  may  well  be  that 
fresh  discoveries  will  have  proved  some  of  it  to  be 
wrong.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  true  of  what  is 
said  about  that  very  long  period  of  man’s  exis- 
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tence  on  earth  known  as  prehistory,  the  thousands 
of  years  before  he  left  written  records  of  his 
activities.  But  it  may  also  be  true  of  the  period 
after  men  began  to  write,  about  5000  to  6000 
years  ago,  for  their  written  accounts  are  often 
incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

One  reason  that  historians  today  know  more 
about  man’s  past  than  they  did  a  century  ago  is 
that  scholars  in  many  different  fields  have  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  great  deal  of  new  evidence. 
Archaeologists  have  dug  up  the  remains  of  skele¬ 
tons  of  early  man  and  some  of  his  tools,  weapons 
and  pottery.  These  have  told  much  about  man’s 
appearance  and  way  of  life.  The  examination  of 
fossils,  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  em¬ 
bedded  in  rocks  and  earth,  has  made  it  possible 
to  trace  the  development  of  all  forms  of  life 
on  earth. 

Scientists  have  also  discovered  many  new 
methods  which  enable  them  to  date  accurately 
objects  over  30,000  years  old.  Geologists,  through 
the  study  of  rock  formation,  have  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  earth  itself  has 
changed.  Astronomers,  scanning  the  heavens 
through  their  telescopes,  are  constantly  learning 
more  about  the  workings  of  the  universe  of  which 
the  earth  is  merely  a  tiny  speck. 

One  effect  of  these  new  discoveries  has  been  to 
increase  greatly  the  estimated  age  of  the  earth  and 
the  first  appearance  of  man.  We  cannot  say  for 
sure  either  how  or  when  the  earth  came  into 
being.  Scientists  used  to  believe  that  it  was  flung 
off  from  the  sun,  perhaps  four  and  a  half  to  five 
billion  years  ago,  and  that  for  ages  and  ages  it 
remained  a  fiery  mass  of  boiling  gases.  At  length, 
the  surface  cooled  and  became  a  lifeless  ball  of 
barren  rocks  and  empty  seas  revolving  in  its  orbit 
around  the  sun.  Today  the  favourite  theory  is  that 
the  earth  began  as  a  small  nucleus  of  gases  that 
were  once  part  of  the  sun.  As  time  passed  this 
nucleus  first  condensed  and  then  was  hit  by  other 
objects,  and  slowly  grew  in  size. 

THE  WORLD  BEFORE  MAN 

The  first  forms  of  life  were  apparently  simple  cells 
which  developed  in  the  seas  perhaps  two  billion 


years  ago.  Over  countless  years  these  simple  cells 
evolved  into  more  complex  forms  of  life.  At  first, 
life  remained  only  in  the  seas,  which  teemed  with 
all  sorts  of  fish.  For  a  very  long  time  fish  were  the 
dominant  form  of  animal  life  on  earth.  Then, 
about  350,000,000  years  ago,  plants  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  land.  It  was  now  possible  for  animals 
to  exist  out  of  the  water.  From  about  200  to  70 
million  B.C.  various  kinds  of  reptiles  reigned 
supreme  over  the  earth.  Reconstructions  in  some 
museums  reveal  the  fearsome  appearance  of  these 
great,  ugly  creatures.  Some,  like  huge  crocodiles, 
crawled  or  walked  on  legs,  sometimes  on  hind  legs 
alone.  There  were  enormous  dinosaurs  a  hundred 
feet  long  whose  heads  towered  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  Weirdest  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the 
giant  flying  lizards  known  as  pterodactyls.  Because 
of  their  great  size  and  strength  these  reptiles 
dominated  the  earth  for  millions  of  years.  But 
when  changes  in  climate  produced  new  conditions 
to  which  they  were  not  able  to  adjust,  they  even¬ 
tually  died  out. 

The  next  major  stage  in  the  development  of 
life  on  earth  took  place  about  60,000,000  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  volcanic  changes  began  to  shape 
the  world’s  oceans  and  continents  into  something 
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These  monsters 
inhabited  the  earth 
over 

one  hundred  million 
years  ago. 
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The  skeleton  of  the  brontosaurus,  set  beside  that 
of  a  man,  shows  the  immense  size  of  these 
prehistoric  reptiles.  Up  to  eighty  feet  in  length , 
the  brontosaurus  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
swamp,  for  his  weight  was  too  great  to  enable  him 
to  move  easily  on  dry  land.  The  largest  "land" 
animal  of  all  time,  he  is  sometimes  affectionately 
called  the  "swamp  monster."  His  neighbour 
below  is  the  allosaurus,  a  medium-sized  dinosaur. 
The  allosaurus,  a  flesh-eater,  was  usually  over 
thirty-five  feet  in  length. 
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like  their  present  form.  As  the  climate  became 
warmer,  there  was  increased  vegetation.  During 
this  period  mammals  appeared,  warm-blooded 
animals  like  ourselves  who,  unlike  the  reptiles, 
suckled  their  young  and  took  care  of  them.  Among 
the  mammals  were  the  earliest  primates,  the  order 
of  living  creature  from  which  man  apparently 
developed.  These  included  tree  shrews,  lemurs, 
tarsiers,  monkeys  and  apes.  All  had  hands  and 
feet,  some  sense  of  smell,  and  an  increased  brain 
capacity. 

A  million  or  so  years  ago  another  great  climatic 
change  ushered  in  the  so-called  Ice  Age.  Four 
times  or  more,  huge  glaciers  advanced  across  much 
of  Europe,  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States,  and  Asia.  These  great  changes  in  climate 
produced  great  changes  in  plant  and  animal  life. 
As  biting  winds  from  the  north  swept  over  once- 
temperate  regions,  warm-blooded  animals  tried 
to  survive  by  fleeing  south.  Some  species  could 
neither  escape  nor  adjust  to  the  new  conditions 
and  completely  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Others,  like  the  woolly  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros,  had  warm,  shaggy  coats  which  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  the  piercing  cold.  At  the  end  of 
each  glacial  advance,  the  climate  became  very 
much  warmer  than  it  is  today.  As  the  glaciers 
melted,  palm  trees  grew  even  in  fairly  northern 
areas.  The  hippopotamus  wallowed  in  European 
rivers  like  the  Thames  and  Rhine.  The  ocean 
levels,  which  had  dropped  as  much  as  300  feet, 
returned  to  their  former  levels.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  event  of  the  Ice  Age  was  the 
appearance  of  man. 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  just  when  or  how 
human  beings  began.  All  people  living  on  the 
earth  today  belong  to  the  species  known  as  homo 
sapiens.  Most  scholars  agree  that  homo  sapiens, 
modern  man,  was  not  the  first  man-like  creature 
on  the  earth.  Most  agree,  too,  although  they  are 
not  sure  about  the  details,  that  men  evolved 
gradually  from  lower  forms  of  life.  Scientists  no 
longer  believe  that  man  descended  directly  from 
apes,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed.  They  think, 
rather,  that  both  men  and  apes  had  a  common 


ancestor.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  discover  the  com¬ 
plete  answer. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  long  before  men 
like  us  appeared  on  earth  there  were  different 
kinds  of  man-like  creatures  known  as  hominids. 
Where  or  when  the  first  hominids  developed  is 
still  a  mystery.  Fossil  skeletons  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  Recent  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  man-like  creatures  possibly 
existed  on  earth  2,000,000  years  ago.  Not  all 
hominids  were  the  same  in  appearance  or  cultural 
development.  Among  the  most  advanced  was  the 
type  known  as  Neanderthal  man,  named  after  a 
gorge  in  Germany  where  skeletal  remains  were 
first  discovered.  Neanderthal  men  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  imaginatively  in  comic  strips  and  television 
programmes  as  delightful  if  rather  odd-looking 
cave-men.  There  they  wander  about  in  animal 
skins  and  even  play  with  pet  dinosaurs— although 
these  had  been  extinct  for  millions  of  years  before 
they  arrived. 

We  really  cannot  do  much  more  than  guess 
about  their  actual  appearance,  for  fossils  do  not 
tell  anything  about  hair,  skin  or  colouring.  How¬ 
ever,  the  skeletons  suggest  that  Neanderthal  man 
was  little  more  than  five  feet  tall  and  had  a  slouch¬ 
ing  posture,  a  low,  sloping  forehead,  deep-set  eyes 
and  a  chinless  jaw.  Although  he  looked  more  like 
a  modern  man  than  an  ape,  he  would  certainly 
attract  more  than  normal  attention  were  he  to 
stroll  about  in  a  modern  town  or  city. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MAN 

It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  when  our  own 
species  of  man,  homo  sapiens,  appeared  on  earth. 
Estimates  generally  range  from  20,000  to  50,000 
years  ago.  The  best  known  type  of  modern  man  is 
Cro-Magnon  man,  so-called  from  the  cave  in 
southern  France  where  skeletons  were  found.  He 
was  a  European,  fairly  tall  and  long-headed. 
Although  there  are  probably  no  Cro-Magnons  in 
the  world  today,  they  would  not  look  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  modern  Europeans.  At  any  rate,  they 
and  other  races  of  homo  sapiens  spread  rapidly 
over  the  earth  and  displaced  all  other  species 
of  men. 
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On  December  18, 1912,  Charles  Dawson,  on  the 
left ,  claimed  to  have  found  the  skull  of  a  man 
500,000  years  old  in  this  field  at  Piltdown  in 
Sussex,  England.  Dawson  was  a  lawyer,  whose 
passionate  hobby  was  archaeology.  The  top  of 
the  skull  and  the  forehead  were  clearly  similar 
to  those  of  a  modern  man,  but  the  jaw  resembled 
that  of  an  ape.  Although  some  scientists  doubted 
that  the  skull  and  jaw  came  from  the  same  animal, 
most  accepted  the  newly  discovered  Piltdown 
man  as  proof  that  man  had  evolved  from  the  ape. 
The  doubts,  however,  increased  as  other  finds 
failed  to  support  the  man-ape  relationship. 
Indeed,  other  discoveries  showed  that  early  man 
developed  a  jaw  like  that  of  modern  man 


before  he  developed  a  similar  forehead.  Finally, 
in  1953,  a  group  of  British  scientists  decided  to 
subject  the  Piltdown  man  to  a  series  of  exhaustive 
tests,  none  of  which  would  have  been  possible 
in  1912.  They  were  able  to  prove  without  any 
doubt  that  the  cranium  and  jaw  were  not  from  the 
same  animal;  that  the  teeth  had  been  filed  down 
to  make  them  look  ancient ;  that  the  jaw  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ape;  and  that  the  tools  found 
with  the  skull  were  fake.  Charles  Dawson,  or 
someone  who  was  playing  a  trick  on  him,  had 
carried  out  one  of  the  greatest  deceptions  in 
history  —  a  hoax  which  puzzled  scientists  for  fifty 
years.  The  forgery  shows  how  carefully  one  must 
examine  the  records  of  the  past. 
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These  three  casts  from  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  reveal  the  main 
stages  in  man's  development.  The  first  is 
a  model  of  Pithecanthropus  Erectus, 
who  lived  over  300,000  years  ago.  His 
remains  were  first  found  by  Eugene  Dubois, 
a  Dutchman,  in  lava  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  technical  name  reveals 
man's  characteristics  at  this  stage 
of  development:  an  animal  with  an  ape-like 
head  (Pithekos  is  Creek  for  ape)  who 
walked  erect  like  a  man  (Anthropos  is 
Creek  for  man).  The  second  cast 
represents  Neanderthal  man,  who  lived 
into  the  last  glacial  age  and  is  believed  to 
be  about  100,000  years  old.  He  had  a 
much  greater  brain  capacity  than 
the  so-called  java  man.  The  third  represents 
Cro-Magnon  man,  whose  skull  is  very 
similar  to  modern  man's.  Scientists 
estimate,  that  he  appeared  in  Europe 
about  35,000  years  ago. 


In  a  way,  the  very  fact  that  man  could  survive 
and  flourish  is  remarkable.  At  first  sight  he  seems 
less  well  equipped  to  deal  with  his  enemies  than 
was  a  sabre-toothed  tiger  and  less  able  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  than  was  a  woolly  mammoth.  But,  in 
fact,  even  primitive  man  had  a  number  of  definite 
advantages  over  all  other  creatures.  The  fact  that 
he  could  walk  erectly  on  his  hind  limbs  meant 
that  his  hands  and  arms  were  freed  for  other  acti¬ 
vities  than  just  moving  himself  from  place  to 
place.  He  was  also  more  successful  than  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  coordinating  the  movements  of  his  hands 
and  eyes.  His  most  important  asset  was  a  superior 
brain  which  greatly  increased  his  ability  to  learn. 
This  superior  brain  enabled  man  to  remember 
and  to  develop  language  by  which  he  could  pass 
on  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  to  his  children. 
Some  higher  apes  could  invent  an  occasional  tool, 
such  as  a  stick  used  as  a  lever.  But  they  lacked  a 
language  to  pass  on  to  others  what  they  knew,  and 
hence  their  inventions  did  not  last.  Since  man 
alone  has  the  ability  to  develop  a  language,  he 
alone  is  able  continually  to  invent  and  use  tools. 
For  all  these  reasons  man  was  able  to  compete 
successfully  against  his  enemies  and  to  adjust  to  a 
changing  world. 

Even  the  most  primitive  man  soon  began  to 
develop  patterns  of  living  or  cultures.  There  are 
great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  man’s  cultural 
development.  We  know,  however,  that  for  the 
greatest  part  of  human  history,  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  it,  man  lived  in  much  the  same  way  all 
over  the  earth.  This  early  common  culture  has 
been  given  the  name  Paleolithic,  which  means 
Old  Stone  Age.  The  term  arose  because  the  tools 
and  weapons  which  have  survived  from  this 
period  were  made  of  stone.  Actually,  the  term  is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  early  man  undoubtedly 
fashioned  many  things  from  wood  and  bones,  but 
these  no  longer  remain.  At  any  rate,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  Paleolithic  culture  was  not  the 
fact  that  man’s  most  important  implements  were 
made  of  stone.  It  is  rather  that  man,  during  this 
very  long  period,  lived  as  a  food  gatherer.  He  did 
not  live  as  a  farmer  in  a  settled  community  pro- 
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during  his  food,  but  constantly  roamed  about, 
hunting  and  gathering  it  wherever  it  could 
be  found. 

Although  man’s  progress  seems  to  have  been 
slow  during  the  Old  Stone  Age,  it  was  really  re¬ 
markable.  Remains  of  ash  and  charcoal  show  that 
sometime  during  this  period  he  had  learned  how 
to  use  fire.  By  the  end  of  the  period  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  fire  when  he  wanted  to  by  rubbing  dry 
sticks  together.  This  was  a  revolutionary  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  the  discovery  of  fire  was  the  basis  for  all 
later  technological  advances.  Man’s  first  tools  of 
stone  and  quartz  were  designed  to  be  held  in  the 
hand.  They  were  shaped  like  a  flattened  pear  with 
the  larger  end  chipped  so  that  it  could  be  used  for 
chopping  or  scraping.  In  time,  man  produced 


The  two  imaginative  reconstructions  of  life  in  the 
Old  Stone  Age  are  probably  reasonably  accurate. 
One  group  of  hunters  has  trapped  a  mammoth  in  a 
pit  and  with  their  primitive  weapons  are 
attempting  to  kill  it.  Another  family  has  seen 
some  animals  in  the  river  below  and  is  probably 
planning  the  best  method  of  killing  one  of  them. 

People  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  had  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  just  trying  to  stay  alive  in  the 
face  of  such  dangers  as  wild  beasts,  hunger, 
disease  and  an  often  harsh  and  changing  climate. 
Most  days  were  probably  spent  wandering 
through  the  forests  in  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty 
in  search  of  food.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
person  needed  up  to  fifty  square  miles  to  find 
enough  food  with  which  to  support  himself.  If  this 
is  true,  then  the  entire  population  of  Europe  was 
probably  fewer  than  100,000  people  —  no  more 
than  that  of  a  fair-sized  town  today. 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  MAN 

much-improved  tools  for  special  tasks.  Later  dis¬ 
coveries  reveal  such  tools  as  awls,  needles  and 
hatchets,  as  well  as  spearheads  and  arrowheads  of 
flint.  One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  this 
era  was  man’s  gaining  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  manufacture  weapons  from  stone  and  wood,  an 
achievement  that  made  him  an  effective  killer 
of  animals. 

About  10,000  years  ago  there  occurred  one  of 
the  most  important  advances  in  human  history. 
For  the  first  time  man  began  to  control  his  world 
by  producing  instead  of  gathering  food.  Two  dis¬ 
coveries  made  this  advance  possible:  men  learned 
how  to  grow  grain  and  how  to  domesticate  ani¬ 
mals.  These  two  developments  began  a  new  era  in 
man’s  cultural  development,  which  is  known  as 
the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age. 

Scholars  still  dispute  where,  when  and  how 
these  changes  came  about.  The  world’s  first  agri¬ 
cultural  settlements  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  those  at  Jericho  in  Palestine  and  Jarmo  in 
Iraq.  Scientific  tests  of  remains  date  the  settle¬ 
ments  at  about  7000  B.C.  The  first  farmer  was 
probably  a  woman  who  became  interested  in  the 
fact  that  seeds  she  had  dropped  sprouted,  for  in 
early  societies  women  usually  gathered  the  grain. 
We  can  only  guess,  too,  about  how  animals  were 
first  domesticated,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
earliest  farm  animals  were  cattle,  goats,  pigs  and 
sheep,  followed  by  donkeys,  camels  and  horses. 
Early  farmers  gradually  learned  that  raising  grain 
and  animals  at  the  same  time  could  be  beneficial 
because  the  livestock  could  be  fed  on  the  stubble 
and  grain  husks  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to 
cultivate  the  fields.  Evidence  shows  that  early 
farmers  had  both  fields  and  flocks. 

More  important  than  when  and  how  it  all  came 
about  were  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  agriculture.  Food  producing  made  pos¬ 
sible  much  greater  economic  and  cultural  growth. 
With  an  assured  food  supply,  man  could  cease 
wandering  and  settle  in  much  larger  numbers  in 
permanent  villages.  This  greater  security  and  lei¬ 
sure  enabled  food-producing  man  to  increase  the 
number,  variety  and  quality  of  his  material  pos¬ 
sessions.  He  produced  new  tools  of  ground  and 


Art  of  the  hunt 

We  know  very  little  about  the  way  Paleolithic 
man  thought.  Despite  their  slow  progress  and 
great  problems ,  older  representatives  of 
homo  sapiens  had  the  same  physical  and  mental 
capacities  as  people  living  today.  Certainly  they 
produced  remarkable  art.  Caves  in  Spain  and 
France  contain  magnificent  Old  Stone  Age 
paintings  in  vivid  colours  of  a  great  variety  of 
animals ,  and  in  some  cases,  of  people  such  as  the 
hunters  in  the  Spanish  cave  (above).  We  cannot 
say  for  sure  why  these  magnificent  artists 
decorated  their  caves.  Perhaps  they  were 
concerned  mainly  with  the  joy  of  creating  works 
of  lasting  beauty.  But  since  primitive  man  did  not 
usually  live  in  the  caves  he  decorated,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  was  some  other  motive  as  well. 
Probably  cave  art  had  a  religious  purpose  and 
was  a  kind  of  hunting  magic.  The  artist  painted 
the  animal  because  he  hoped  to  kill  one  and  was 
appealing  for  supernatural  assistance.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that  early  man  believed 
that  spirits  existed  in  all  things  and  that  his 
success  and  survival  depended  upon  getting 
along  with  these  spirits. 
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Neolithic  villages  were  probably  situated  not 
only  on  fertile  land,  but  also  where  they  could 
be  easily  defended.  The  model  shown  above 
is  a  reconstruction  of  a  village  on  a  lake  in 
Switzerland.  Neolithic  man  used  whatever 
building  materials  were  at  hand.  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean  areas,  homes  were 
built  of  pressed  mud,  which  hardened  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  had  loose  branches  and  a  thin 
layer  of  clay  for  a  roof.  In  Europe,  where  trees 
were  plentiful,  houses  were  built  around 
a  framework  of  poles. 


polished  stone  such  as  axes,  chisels,  hoes  and 
sickles.  With  the  more  efficient  tools,  carpenters 
built  more  comfortable  houses  of  timber.  Such 
domestic  arts  as  weaving,  basketwork  and  pottery¬ 
making  developed  rapidly. 

The  invention  of  the  plow  and  the  use  of  oxen 
to  pull  it  enabled  farmers  to  cultivate  more  land 
and  thus  raise  more  grain.  This  increased  supply 
of  food  led  to  a  great  increase  in  population.  From 
one  of  the  most  rare,  homo  sapiens  became  one 
of  the  most  numerous  mammals  on  earth.  The 
surplus  of  food  also  made  it  possible  for  some  men 
to  specialize,  to  spend  all  of  their  time  making 
special  goods  or  providing  special  services  for  the 
community.  And  out  of  this  specialization  came 
the  development  of  trade,  for  the  new  farmers 
often  bartered  or  exchanged  their  food  surpluses 


for  other  goods.  These  new  activities  broadened 
the  economic  base  of  society. 

Other  inventions  appeared.  Perhaps  the  most 
momentous  was  the  discovery  of  the  wheel,  which 
not  only  caused  a  revolution  in  transportation 
but  also  greatly  improved  the  making  of  pottery. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  technological  change,  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  man’s  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  achievements  —  the  discovery  of  fire  and 
the  invention  of  the  wheel  —  occurred  very  early 
in  his  development.  Another  discovery  which 
quickened  man’s  material  progress  was  the  use  of 
metals.  The  first  use  of  metals  began  as  men  found 
and  hammered,  in  their  natural  state,  lumps  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  which  lay  about  on  the 
ground.  Between  3000  and  2000  B.C.  man  learned 
how  to  smelt,  and  how  to  extract  pure  copper 
from  crude  ore.  He  later  discovered  that  by  com¬ 
bining  tin  with  copper  he  could  produce  bronze, 
an  alloy  that  was  much  harder  than  copper. 
Bronze  could  also  take  a  razor-sharp  cutting  edge. 
So  valuable  was  it  for  the  making  of  weapons  and 
tools  of  all  kinds  that  the  name  Bronze  Age  is 
sometimes  given  to  this  stage  of  man’s  cultural 
development. 

The  growth  of  population  in  village  com¬ 
munities  made  possible  by  the  new  agriculture 
had  great  social  and  political  effects.  Since  the 
problems  of  farmers  were  more  complex  than 
those  of  hunters,  there  was  need  for  a  more  highly 
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developed  organization  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment.  The  basic  social  unit  appears  to  have  been 
the  family,  usually  combined  into  larger  groups 
or  clans  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  whole 
community.  Co-operation  was  necessary  to  make 
common  decisions  about  fields  and  crops,  to  settle 
legal  disputes  and  to  provide  for  defence.  As  so¬ 
ciety  developed,  clans  united  into  larger  family 
groups  known  as  tribes.  The  centre  of  govern¬ 
ment  during  Neolithic  times  was  probably  the 
tribal  chieftain.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  obtained  his  position  because  of  his  wealth  or 
strength,  his  prowess  as  a  fighter,  or  his  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  time  the  position  of  chief  often  became 
hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son. 

The  settled  life  of  Neolithic  times  also  stimu¬ 
lated  intellectual  life.  In  the  village  communities 
legends  grew  up  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  earth 
and  man,  to  tell  the  story  of  man’s  history  and  to 
relate  the  deeds  of  great  heroes.  Although  the 
legends  were  usually  not  true,  men  believed  them 
and  based  their  actions  upon  them.  This  folklore 
became  an  important  part  of  village  life  and 
helped  to  create  a  heritage  of  common  ideas. 
These  ideas,  along  with  common  economic  and 
political  ties,  helped  to  bind  the  community 
together. 


Another  unifying  force  was  religion,  which  was 
a  form  of  magic  designed  to  explain  and  influence 
the  forces  of  nature.  Since  spirits  were  thought  to 
control  everything  from  the  weather  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  to  life  and  death  itself,  man 
developed  elaborate  ceremonies  to  appease  them. 
Increasingly,  the  religion  of  Neolithic  man 
centred  around  the  forces  of  nature  concerned 
with  fertility.  These  were  the  forces  that  made  a 
tiny  seed  spring  from  the  earth  and  that  added 
new  animals  to  his  herds.  Thus,  he  came  to  place 
more  and  more  faith  in  religious  experts  or  priests 
who  could  see  to  it  that  the  ceremonies  to  keep 
the  gods  and  spirits  happy  were  carried  out 
properly.  Often  the  priests  became  a  special  caste 
whose  wealth  and  power  made  them  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  group  in  the  community.  More  than 
anyone  else  the  priests  bound  the  communities 
together  by  intellectual  bonds  as  well  as  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  ones. 

The  Neolithic  peoples  who  developed  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  agriculture,  government,  social  institu¬ 
tions  and  religion  that  we  have  described  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  first  great  civilizations.  We 
must  now  turn  to  a  study  of  why  and  how  they 
developed  in  certain  great  river  valleys.  For  it 
was  in  these  valleys  that  history,  the  record  and 
interpretation  of  civilization,  was  about  to  begin. 


Using  the  best  evidence  available  an  artist  has 
re-created  this  Neolithic  field  on  a  mural  in  The 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  picture 
suggests  that  while  Neolithic  man  had  settled 
on  the  land,  men  continued  to  hunt  some  of 
their  food  much  as  North  American  Indians  did 
when  first  encountered  by  the  white  man.  This  is 
a  model  of  a  Neolithic  settlement  in  Denmark 
about  2700  B.C.  As  will  be  seen,  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  had  moved  well  beyond  the 
Neolithic  stage  of  development  by  that  time. 
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CIVILIZATIONS 


Civilization  in  the 
river  valleys 

The  men  of  Han 

Land  of  the  pharaohs 


About  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Jerusalem  lay  the 
biblical  city  of  Lachish.  The 
city,  with  its  walls  and 
fortifications,  was  supposed 
to  be  impregnable  to  attack. 
But  in  701  B.C.  Sennacherib, 
King  of  Assyria,  easily  captured 
it  and  forty-five  other  cities  in 
Palestine.  In  a  scene  repeated 
countless  times  in  the  early 
history  of  peoples  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
Fertile  Crescent  men,  women 
and  children  were  taken  into 
captivity  by  the  victors  to  serve 
as  slaves.  The  less  fortunate 
were  executed. 
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the  first  civilizations.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
abont  4000  B.C.  civilizations  had  developed  in 
the  fertile  valley  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates  rivers  in  Mesopotamia,  the  land  “between 
the  rivers”  as  the  Greeks  named  it,  and  on  the  Nile 
in  Egypt.  Soon  afterwards  other  great  civilizations 
emerged  in  the  Indus  Valley  in  India  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yellow  River  in  China.  The  first 
civilizations  then  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  needs 
and  problems  that  man  first  experienced  in  the 
river  valleys.  Why  might  there  be  a  connection 
between  the  rise  of  a  civilization  and  the  river 
valley? 

Neolithic  farmers  at  first  avoided  the  hot  river 
valleys  in  Mesopotamia,  preferring  to  farm  the 
grassy  uplands.  Yet  they  must  have  known  that  if 
they  could  control  the  life-giving  water  of  the 
river  in  flood-time  and  use  it  to  irrigate  the  desert 
lands  of  the  valley,  they  could  produce  much  more 
food  than  on  the  hillsides.  At  some  point  they 
must  have  decided  or  they  must  have  been  forced 
to  move  into  the  valley.  Some  historians  argue 
that  changes  in  climate  may  have  made  the  hill¬ 
sides  too  dry  for  farming.  Others  suggest  that  the 
growth  of  population  forced  settlers  to  open  up 


Civilization  in 
the  river  valleys 


Throughout  much  of  the  world  people  remained 
in  the  Neolithic  stage  until  modern  times,  living 
in  small  villages,  weaving  cloth  and  making  pots, 
and  using  only  oxen  and  primitive  plows  to 
gain  their  livelihood.  In  Africa,  Asia  and 
Australia  one  may  still  see  such  Neolithic  com¬ 
munities  inhabited  by  people  who  have  a  lan¬ 
guage  but  not  writing.  About  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  some  peoples  advanced  beyond  the 
Neolithic  or  prehistoric  period  and  began  the 
first  true  civilizations.  The  word  civilization 
comes  from  the  Latin  word  for  citizen,  civis.  His¬ 
torians  use  the  word  to  describe  societies  that 
share  many  common  features:  city  life,  as  opposed 
to  village  communities  of  peasants;  a  government 
that  controls  a  territory  that  can  be  marked  off  on 
a  map;  and  a  society  with  many  classes— peasants, 
workmen,  craftsmen,  merchants,  nobles,  priests 
and  rulers  —  each  performing  a  specialized  task. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  and  why  some 
people  moved  from  the  Neolithic  stage  to  create 
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new  lands.  Still  others  maintain  that  improved 
farming  methods  gave  them  the  confidence  to  try 
to  control  and  use  the  river.  Whatever  the  reason, 
by  5000  B.C.  Neolithic  farmers  were  moving  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 
In  doing  so  they  were  stepping  boldly  onto  the 
pages  of  Western  history  and  beginning  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  in  the  story  of  man. 

To  live  successfully  in  the  valley  required  many 
more  people  and  much  greater  organization  than 
did  life  in  the  village.  The  settlers  had  to  drain 
the  stagnant  pools  and  swamps  that  lay  in  the 
lower  sections,  build  dams  and  dikes  to  control 
flooding,  and  construct  a  network  of  canals  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  dry  areas  of  the  valley  floor.  These  were 
not  tasks  for  a  small  village  community.  They 
were  projects  that  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  wealth  and  organization  of  a  city.  To 
carry  out  the  work,  men  had  to  create  a  form  of 
government  much  more  elaborate  and  powerful 
than  the  simple  tribal  government  that  had  served 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  few  dozen  farmers  in  a 
small  village. 

There  had  to  be  some  ruler  or  central  authority 
powerful  enough  to  command  the  army  of 
workers  and  officials,  and  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
people  in  order  to  finance  the  building  of  dams, 
dikes  and  canals.  Moreover,  the  simple  rules  and 
regulations,  or  laws,  of  the  village  were  quite  in- 
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These  Babylonian  clay  tablets  provide  a 
good  illustration  of  the  early  form  of 
writing  in  the  Fertile  Crescent.  This  script 
was  called  cuneiform,  from  the  Latin  word 
cuneus  meaning  wedge.  The  writing 
consisted  of  wedge-shaped  marks  made  on 
tablets  of  wet  clay  with  a  special  type  of 
stilus  or  pen.  Like  Chinese  writing,  it  is  a 
difficult  system  to  master,  for  it  contains 


adequate  in  a  city  of  many  thousands  of  people. 
There  had  to  be  a  more  elaborate  network  of  laws 
as  well  as  police,  courts  and  soldiers  to  see  that 
they  were  obeyed. 

Such  a  system  of  government  and  the  planning 
and  executing  of  great  public  projects  could  not 
have  been  achieved  without  some  kind  of  written 
records  and  a  number  system  more  efficient  than 
one  which  indicated  1000  simply  by  one  thousand 
marks  scratched  on  a  rock.  Perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  invention,  writing  had  made  civiliza¬ 
tion  possible.  Like  the  city,  writing  also  developed 
in  the  river  valley  civilizations.  The  invention  of 
writing  made  it  possible  for  man  to  pass  on  his 
learning,  inventions  and  thought  from  one  gen- 
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THE  FERTILE  CRESCENT 


eration  to  the  next.  It  enabled  him  to  take  great 
forward  strides  in  mathematics,  science,  literature 
and  law.  Finally,  it  provides  the  historian  with 
the  most  important  evidence  lie  needs  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  past.  History  properly  begins  with  the 
invention  of  writing  in  these  first  civilizations. 

WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  FERTILE  CRESCENT 

From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  stretches  an  arc  of  good 
land  known  as  the  Fertile  Crescent,  one  of  the 
cradle  lands  of  Western  civilization.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  arc,  which  runs  between  the  d  igris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  is  usually  called  Mesopotamia. 
In  the  south  of  this  valley,  where  the  rivers  begin 


the  last  two  hundred  miles  of  their  race  to  the 
sea,  began  one  of  the  earliest  civilizations. 

More  and  more,  as  men  moved  into  the  valley, 
villages  grew  into  cities,  each  with  its  surrounding 
farmland.  The  population  grew  and  the  city  ex¬ 
panded  to  become  a  city-state.  Continued  expan¬ 
sion  brought  the  city-states  into  conflict  with  one 
another,  and  their  wars  led  to  the  creation  of  king¬ 
doms.  In  the  same  way,  wars  between  kingdoms 
led  to  the  creation  of  giant  empires.  Sometimes 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  in  the  valley  fell  before 
new  conquerors  from  outside,  who,  though  less 
civilized,  were  usually  tougher,  more  aggressive 
and  more  highly  skilled  in  warfare  than  the  valley 
farmers.  For  over  2500  years  all  of  Mesopotamia 
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This  diorama  shows  a  typical  street  scene 
in  the  working  class  area  of  Ur,  capital  city 
of  Sumeria,  about  2000  B.C.  Like  most  other 
cities  in  the  Fertile  Crescent,  Ur  was 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  wall  of  baked 
brick.  Inside  the  gates  soldiers  policed  the 
streets.  Behind  the  streets  stretched  small 
pathways  and  alleys  along  which  the  great 
mass  of  people  lived  in  small,  flat-roofed 
huts  such  as  these.  From  these  huts  the 
farmers  walked  to  the  fields  outside  the 
city  every  day.  Many  of  them  kept  some 
animals  in  their  mud-brick  homes  in  the 
city.  Looming  over  the  city  were  the 
temples.  Each  city  had  its  god  and  built  a 
temple  for  him  on  an  elevated  mound 
called  a  ziggurat. 


was  a  battleground  as  one  people  after  another 
fought  for  control. 

Despite  the  centuries  of  conflict,  men  through¬ 
out  the  valley  lived  and  worked,  governed  and 
worshipped  in  much  the  same  way.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  usually  headed  by  a  powerful  king  or 
emperor,  who  acted  as  war  leader,  judge  and  high 
priest,  and  who  was  often  regarded  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  gods.  Assisting  him  was  a  large 
civil  service  of  military,  civilian  and  religious 
officials,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  great  power  and 
privilege  in  the  state.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
heavily  taxed  to  support  the  king  and  his  officials, 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  or  state. 


Among  the  Assyrians,  hunting  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  sport  of  kings,  but  as  the 
best  training  for  the  battlefield.  The  most 
famous  hunting  scenes  show  Asurbanipal, 
King  of  Assyria  from  668-631  B.C.,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  either  on  horseback 
or  in  a  chariot.  The  detailed  and  forceful 
relief  (left)  of  Asurbanipal  at  the  lion  hunt 
shows  something  of  the  Assyrians'  skill  as 
marksmen.  Lion  hunting  was  not  exactly 
a  fair  sport,  for  the  lions  were  first  captured 
and  then  let  loose  as  the  king  arrived  for 
the  hunt,  hlowever,  destruction  of  the  lions 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  necessity.  As 
Asurbanipal  apparently  said,  the  lions 
"kept  bringing  down  the  cattle  of  the  plain, 
they  kept  shedding  the  blood  of  men." 

The  same  emphasis  on  the  Assyrians' 
prowess  is  shown  in  the  reliefs  dealing  with 
war.  The  relief  (right)  shows  Asurbanipal 
leading  an  assault  on  a  city.  The  decapitated 
bodies  of  the  enemy  reveal  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  Assyrian  warriors. 


Each  new  civilization  of  the  region  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  a  rigid  system  of  classes.  At  the  top  was 
the  king  and  his  family,  followed  by  his  host  of 
officials.  Among  these  the  priests  were  extremely 
important,  for  their  temples  were  the  main  re¬ 
ligious  centres.  They  also  owned  much  of  the 
farmland,  which  they  either  rented  to  peasants  or 
farrned  with  gangs  of  hired  men  under  a  foreman. 
Acting  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  the  priests  often 
controlled  markets,  banks,  fleets  of  ships,  caravans 
and  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturing  shops. 

Manufacturing  and  trade  were  carried  on  by  a 
small  class  of  artisans  and  merchants.  The  latter 
developed  a  considerable  trade  in  luxury  goods 
—  precious  stones,  metals  and  spices  —  to  serve  the 
demands  of  the  upper  class.  Some  traded  along 
the  rivers  and  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  most 
of  the  trade  moved  in  the  caravan  trains  across  the 
hills  and  deserts  to  central  Asia,  India,  Syria  and 
Egypt.  But  probably  nine  out  of  ten  people 
worked  on  the  land.  These  were  illiterate  peasants 
who  lived  in  mud  huts  in  the  city  slums  or  in  small 
villages  outside  the  walls.  Although  their  lives 
were  fairly  secure,  they  shared  in  few  other 
benefits  of  civilization.  They  had  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  in  produce  or  silver  to  the  king  or  temples. 


They  were  forced  to  build  and  maintain  the 
dikes,  the  canals  and  the  city  walls.  In  time  of  war 
they  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  army. 

Even  worse  off  were  most  of  the  slaves,  the 
lowest  class  in  society.  Some  men  were  forced  to 
sell  themselves  and  their  families  into  slavery  to 
repay  their  debts.  Prisoners  of  war  were  another 
source  of  slaves.  Once  a  person  became  a  slave  he 
lost  all  rights  and  could  be  treated  like  any  other 
piece  of  property.  Temples  and  palaces  were  often 
built  with  slave  labour,  and  slaves  were  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 

One  of  the  earliest  peoples  to  develop  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  Near  Eastern  civilization  were  the  Su¬ 
merians.  Sometime  before  3000  B.C.  they  had 
established  cities  such  as  Ur  and  Lagash  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates.  Among  the 
achievements  of  the  brilliant  Sumerians  was  the 
invention  of  a  calendar  by  which  they  could  regu¬ 
late  their  sowing  and  reaping.  They  also  learned 
how  to  make  copper  tools,  and  bricks  for  build¬ 
ings.  Within  their  cities,  literature,  the  arts  and 
trade  flourished.  It  was  probably  the  need  to  keep 
business  records  that  led  to  the  development  of 
writing,  one  of  their  greatest  accomplishments. 
The  Sumerians  also  revealed  their  genius  in  the 
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creation  of  a  number  system  based  on  60.  The 
Western  world  still  uses  this  system  to  divide  the 
hour  into  60  minutes,  the  minute  into  60  seconds, 
and  the  circle  into  360  degrees. 

About  2400  B.C.  the  Sumerians  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Akkadians,  a  people  who  lived  to 
the  north  of  Sumer.  Under  their  great  leader, 
Sargon,  the  Akkadians  founded  the  world’s  first 
empire  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Further  conquests  followed  as 
successive  waves  of  barbarians  fought  for  the 
choice  settled  land.  About  1900  B.C.  the  Amorites 
from  the  west  gained  control  of  Mesopotamia. 
They  established  their  capital  at  Babylon,  which 
became  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the  ancient 
world.  Eventually,  under  their  young  king,  Ham¬ 
murabi,  they  brought  all  of  lower  Mesopotamia 
within  a  new  empire. 

Shortly  after  Hammurabi’s  death  a  new  wave 
of  invading  people,  the  Hittites,  swept  in  from 
their  mountain  home  land  in  Asia  Minor  and 
toppled  his  empire.  Between  1700  and  1200  B.C. 
they  extended  their  rule  over  Mesopotamia,  Syria 
and  much  of  Asia  Minor.  One  reason  for  their 
success  was  their  possession  of  iron  weapons, 
which  were  far  more  effective  than  the  bronze 
ones  of  their  enemies.  The  Hittites  were  probably 
the  first  people  in  the  world  to  master  the  art  of 
producing  good  quality  iron  in  large  amounts. 
They  guarded  the  secret  of  iron  smelting  for  many 
years,  but  after  their  empire  also  collapsed,  the 
use  of  iron  spread  throughout  the  Near  East. 

The  collapse  of  the  Hittites  paved  the  way  for 
the  rise  of  a  new  power,  Assyria.  The  Assyrians 
came  originally  from  northern  Mesopotamia  and 
began  their  expansion  in  the  ninth  century.  They 
were  warriors  and  empire  builders,  the  most 
savage  of  all  the  conquerors  of  the  Fertile  Cres¬ 
cent.  Under  them,  warfare  developed  into  an 
exact  science.  Led  by  outstanding  rulers  they 
established  the  largest  empire  yet  known  in  the 
world.  At  its  height,  it  included  most  of  the  Near 
East  as  well  as  Egypt. 

The  Assyrians,  however,  made  more  positive 
contributions  to  civilization  than  the  arts  of  war. 
Their  system  of  governing  their  empire  served  as 


a  model  to  later  empire  builders.  Their  splendid 
capital  city,  Ninevah,  boasted  what  was  probably 
the  world’s  first  aqueduct  to  bring  water  into  the 
city.  They  were  also  brilliant  artists;  their  relief 
carvings  of  animals  have  never  been  surpassed. 
But  at  length,  the  Assyrians  found  their  sprawling 
empire  too  large  to  control,  and  they  too  fell  be¬ 
fore  an  alliance  of  the  peoples  they  had  conquered. 
With  the  destruction  of  Ninevah  in  612  B.C.,  the 
Assyrians  vanish  from  history. 

For  a  brief  period  the  Chaldeans  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  established  a 
second  Babylonian  Empire.  Their  most  famous 
ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar,  restored  the  ancient  city 
of  Babylon  to  its  former  glory  and  built  the  mag- 


Grandeur 
in  stone 


The  magnificent  capital  built  by  the  Persians 
at  Persepolis  was  under  construction  from 
520  to  460  B.C.  Only  quiet  ruins  now  are 
witness  to  the  striking  events  that  took 
place  there  2500  years  ago.  Everything  in 
the  Persian  capital  was  designed  to 
stimulate  a  sense  of  pride  and  nationality 
and  to  portray  the  greatness  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Empire.  The  greatest  ceremony  of 
all  was  on  New  Year's  Day  when  the  great 
men  of  the  Empire  and  the  delegations  of 
subject  peoples  arrived  to  pay  their  respects 
and  to  bring  tribute.  The  scenes  (top  and 
bottom)  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  giant 
stairways  leading  to  the  King  of  Kings  gave 
the  guests  a  preview  of  the  scene  about  to 
unfold ,  and  tell  the  historian  what  it  must 
have  been  like.  A  relief  from  the  throne 
room  (centre)  shows  lines  of  Persians  and 
Medes  (the  Medes  were  the  second 
dominant  people  in  the  empire), 
dignitaries  marching  in  the  solemn  New 
Year's  procession.  Some  of  the  Medes,  in 
their  round  bonnets,  are  in  knee-length 
tunics  and  tight-fitting  trousers,  the  uniform 
of  the  royal  horse  guards.  Others 
wear  a  cloak  over  their  shoulders. 

The  Persians  have  either  a  short  sword  in 
their  belt  or  a  sheath  for  arrows. 
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"Let  any  oppressed  man  who  has  a  cause 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  statute  of 
me,  the  king  of  justice ,  and  then  read 
carefully  my  inscribed  stele  [a  pillar  of 
stone] .  .  .  .may  he  understand  his  cause; 
may  he  set  his  mind  at  ease!"  So  wrote 
Hammurabi  on  the  giant  pillar  recording 
his  code  of  laws.  The  pillar  contains  3600 
lines ,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  relief  eight 
feet  tall  showing  Hammurabi  being  ordered 
by  Shamash,  the  sun  god,  to  write  down 
the  law.  The  young  ruler  did  not  make  new 
laws,  but  rather  revised  and  improved 
existing  ones.  Their  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  written  down;  thus, 
they  were  always  the  same  and  everyone 
could  know  what  the  law  was.  Although 
the  code  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
revenge  —  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth"  —  it  was  a  great  advance,  for 
it  was  applied  uniformly  throughout  the 
whole  Babylonian  Empire.  Hammurabi 
prided  himself  on  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  peoples  in  his  empire.  As  he  had 
written :  "I  sought  out  peaceful  regions  for 
them;  I  overcame  grievous  difficulties,  I 
caused  light  to  rise  on  them  . .  .  I  made  an 
end  of  war." 

nificent  hanging  gardens,  known  in  ancient  times 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  is  best  remembered,  however,  for 
the  sack  of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of 
many  Hebrews  to  Babylonia  —  the  so-called  Baby¬ 


lonian  Captivity  described  in  the  Bible.  Shortly 
after  this,  in  538  B.C.,  the  Chaldeans  themselves 
went  down  to  defeat  before  the  invading  Persians 
under  their  great  king,  Cyrus. 

The  Persians  created  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  Near  Eastern  empires.  The  Persian  Empire 
lasted  for  two  hundred  years  and  at  its  greatest 
extent,  stretched  from  northwest  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Only  the  Greeks 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Persian  advance  and 
ultimately  to  defeat  them.  But  the  Persians  were 
more  than  conquerors.  They  were  brilliant  rulers 
and  administrators  who  organized  their  terri¬ 
tories  into  well-governed  provinces  linked  by  a 
magnificent  system  of  highways.  Probably  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  lasting,  of  the 
Persians’  contributions  to  civilization  was  their 
religion.  Unlike  most  ancient  religions,  the  Per¬ 
sian  faith  stressed  that  man  was  responsible  for  his 
actions.  It  taught  that  all  life  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  Man  was  free  to  choose 
either.  If  he  chose  the  side  of  right  against  evil,  he 
would  enjoy  an  after-life  in  heaven  following  a 
last  judgement.  Persian  religious  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  three  other  great  religions:  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam. 

Not  all  of  the  people  of  the  Near  East  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  Western  civilization  were  great  empire 
builders  like  the  Persians  and  Assyrians.  A  small 
group  known  as  Phoenicians  formed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Hittite 
Empire,  in  what  is  now  Lebanon.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  adventurous  sailors  and  traders  whose 
ships  ranged  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
reached  Britain,  and  may  even  have  sailed  around 
Africa.  In  addition  to  trading,  they  also  estab¬ 
lished  many  colonies,  among  them  Carthage  in 
North  Africa,  which  one  day  would  rule  a  great 
empire  of  its  own.  Through  their  trade  and 
colonization  the  Phoenicians  spread  Near  Eastern 
civilization  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Their  most  important  and  lasting  achievement 
was  a  simplified  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters 
which  later  became  the  basis  of  Latin  writing 
and  eventually  of  the  writing  of  the  West  today. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  SINAI 

Looking  back  on  the  troubled  history  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent  today,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
most  important  people  were  not  the  Sumerians, 
the  Assyrians  or  the  Phoenicians.  They  were  not 
people  who  built  empires  or  left  giant  monuments 
in  stone.  They  were  a  people  who  made  the  names 
David,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  Moses  part  of  the 
lasting  inheritance  of  the  Western  world.  They 
were  the  people  who  created  one  of  the  world’s 
most  enduring  and  influential  religions.  They 
were  the  Hebrews. 

From  the  Old  Testament  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  sources,  historians  have  been  able  to  piece 
together  the  long  and  involved  history  of  the  early 
Hebrews.  About  two  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
the  Jews  left  Mesopotamia  for  the  western  hill 
country  and  the  Negev  desert,  led  by  their  tribal 
leader,  Abraham.  For  centuries  they  wandered 
as  nomads,  following  their  flocks  through  the  for- 

This  mosaic  from  the  ancient  synagogue  of 
Beth  Alpha  in  Israel  illustrates  one  of  the 
most  famous  stories  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  scene  shown  here ,  Abraham,  who  is 
considered  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Hebrews, 
is  about  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  son,  Isaac, 
in  response  to  Cod's  command.  But  Cod 
spoke  to  Abraham  once  again,  saying,  "Lay 
not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad."  Abraham's 
faith  had  stood  even  this  supreme  test,  and 
at  the  final  moment,  Isaac  was  saved.  A  ram 
was  substituted  for  the  human  sacrifice. 


bidding  deserts  and  highlands.  One  group  appar¬ 
ently  settled  in  Egypt,  but  about  1300  B.C.,  when 
conditions  became  too  harsh,  they  followed  Moses 
from  “the  land  of  bondage.”  Gradually  they  cross¬ 
ed  the  Jordan  River  into  the  land  of  Canaan  or 
Palestine  and  lived  alongside  the  Canaanites. 

Before  long,  however,  they  were  threatened  by 
the  Philistines,  another  group  of  invaders  who 
had  settled  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Faced 
with  disaster,  the  Hebrew  tribes  united  under 
Saul,  and  later  under  David  and  Solomon,  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Philistines.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a  powerful  kingdom  under 
David  and  Solomon  with  a  magnificent  capital 
at  Jerusalem. 

With  the  death  of  Solomon  in  925  B.C.  the  king¬ 
dom  split  into  two  parts:  Israel  in  the  north  and 
Judah  in  the  south.  But  the  two  kingdoms  were 
too  small  and  weak  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  mighty  Near  Eastern  empires.  Between  733 
and  721  B.C.  the  Assyrians  conquered  Israel; 
Judah  fell  to  the  Babylonian  king,  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  in  586  B.C.  During  the  next  600  years  Persia, 
Macedon  and  Rome  in  turn  became  the  ruling 
power  in  Jerusalem.  Finally  in  A.D.  70  Roman 
soldiers  punished  a  Jewish  revolution  by  des¬ 
troying  the  temple  and  killing  or  enslaving 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
remaining  Hebrews  were  scattered  throughout 
the  ancient  world  in  what  is  called  the  “great 
dispersion.”  Not  until  modern  times  was  there 
to  be  another  state  of  Israel.  Yet  for  almost  2000 
years  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world 
have  remained  united  by  their  devotion  to  the 
religion  and  law  of  Judaism. 

Like  most  other  peoples  in  the  Fertile  Crescent, 
the  Hebrews  at  first  believed  in  many  gods. 
Among  these  was  Yahweh,  or  Jehovah,  sometimes 
thought  of  as  the  god  of  war  and  storms.  During 
their  exodus  from  Egypt,  however,  the  followers 
of  Moses  had  a  dramatic  religious  experience.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Old  Testament,  when  they  reached 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  Jehovah  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  from  the  clouds  surrounding  the  moun¬ 
tain  peak.  A  covenant  or  contract  was  made. 
Through  Moses,  the  Hebrews  promised  to  wor- 
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"In  the  third  month ,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ,  the  same  day  they  came  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai .  .  .  and  there  Israel 
camped  before  the  mount.  And  Moses 
went  up  unto  Cod,  and  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  saying, 

Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  jacob 
.  .  .  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
all  people:  for  all  the  earth  is  mine:  And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a 
holy  nation.  These  are  the  words  which 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel." 


The  Bible  as  history 

The  fall  of  Israel  came  at  a  time  when  the 
kingdom  was  enjoying  great  prosperity. 
According  to  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea 
the  moral  decay  in  Israel  was  certain  to 
result  in  catastrophe.  As  they  thundered 
against  the  luxury  and  injustice  they  saw 
about  them,  Tiglathpileser  III  (745-727  B.C.), 
the  King  of  Assyria,  was  preparing  to  march 
against  Israel.  With  a  huge  army  of  infantry, 
chariots  and  cavalry  he  fell  upon  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  Assyrian  relief 
(right)  from  his  palace  at  Nimrud  shows  the 
troops  scaling  the  walls  of  a  city,  which  they 
soon  would  destroy  and  plunder.  Although 
this  description  from  Ezekiel  (26:9)  refers  to 
a  Babylonian  attack  on  another  city,  it 
seems  strikingly  apt  here:  "And  he  shall  set 
engines  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with 
his  axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers." 


In  these  words  the  book  of  Exodus  (19: 

1  -6)  tells  of  the  miracle  at  Sinai,  the  red 
granite  mountain  (above)  that  thrusts  out  of 
the  desert.  Nomads,  like  those  pictured  here 
beneath  its  peaks,  were  to  carry  this 
message  first  to  their  people  and  then  to 
transmit  it  throughout  the  earth.  According 
to  Exodus,  it  was  at  Mount  Sinai  that  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments:  "And 
God  spake  all  these  words ,  saying,  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  . . .  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them: 
for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain  . .  .  Remember  the  sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy  . .  .  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet . . . 


The  invasion  of  Israel  by  Tiglathpileser  III 
(called  Pul  in  the  Bible)  in  733  B.C.  resulted 
also  in  the  conquest  of  most  of  Galilee  and 
what  is  now  Transjordan.  Ten  years  later 
his  successor  completed  the  conquest. 
Tiglathpileser  carried  many  Hebrews  to 
exile  in  Assyria.  His  successor,  Sargon  II, 
drove  large  numbers  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  chiefly  the  upper  classes,  from 
the  kingdom  and  scattered  them  throughout 
his  empire.  The  tribes  of  the  northern 
kingdom  were  no  more,  and  are  known  to 
history  as  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  Probably  they 
were  absorbed  by  other  peoples  in  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  "I  beseiged  and  captured 
Samaria,  and  carried  off  27,290  of  its 
inhabitants  as  booty,"  reads  Sargon  IPs 
victory  statement.  The  Book  of  Kings 
recounts:  "Then  the  king  of  Assyria  came 
up  throughout  all  the  land.  .  .  .  In  the  ninth 
year  of  [King]  Hoshea  the  king  of  Assyria 
took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria  . . . ." 
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With  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  586  B.C.  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  sent  to  exile  in  Babylon. 
The  event  is  described  in  II  Kings: 

"And  he  carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and 
all  the  princes ,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of 
valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all 
the  craftsmen  and  smiths:  none  remained 
save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the 
land."  This  relief  (right)  showing  captives 
being  driven  into  exile  is  Assyrian,  but  from 
it  one  can  probably  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  kind  of  scene  the  writer  was 
describing  in  II  Kings. 
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ship  only  Jehovah  and  to  obey  his  laws,  including 
the  Ten  Commandments  which  Moses  received  at 
Mount  Sinai.  Jehovah  undertook  to  care  for  the 
Hebrews  in  the  future  as  he  had  during  the  flight 
from  Egypt. 

These  early  Hebrews  did  not  believe  that  Je¬ 
hovah  was  the  only  god  in  the  universe  or  that  he 
was  the  god  of  all  peoples.  The  first  command¬ 
ment  states  only  that  “thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me.’’  They  did  think  of  him  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  god,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  physical 
being,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  was  present  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  all  men. 
In  the  biblical  account  he  appears  first  as  a  stern 
and  jealous  god  who  would  wrathfully  punish 
those  who  disobeyed  his  commands. 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  Hebrews 
gradually  became  followers  of  Yahweh,  it  was  not 
until  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  that 
almost  all  accepted  him.  Jerusalem,  with  its  great 
temple  built  by  Solomon,  became  the  centre  for 
his  worship.  Yet  strangely  enough,  it  was  during 
the  centuries  after  their  power  began  to  decline 
that  the  Hebrews  developed  their  deepest  and 
most  influential  religious  ideas.  The  suffering 
caused  by  the  division  of  their  kingdom  into  the 
two  rival  states  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  foreign 
invasion  led  the  Hebrews  to  re-examine  their  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  and  life.  Leading  the  movement  were 
a  group  of  great  religious  leaders  known  as  the 
prophets.  These  men  were  preachers  who  believed 
that  because  they  were  in  direct  contact  with  God, 
their  words  expressed  the  divine  will.  They  con¬ 
demned  social  evils  and  bitterly  attacked  those 
Hebrews  who  had  forsaken  simple  virtues  to  live 
in  luxury  and  corruption.  They  particularly  de¬ 
nounced  those  who  had  given  up  Yahweh  to  wor¬ 


ship  other  gods.  Although  they  were  often  treated 
harshly,  the  prophets  refused  to  remain  silent. 

The  teachingof  the  prophets  changed  the  course 
of  world  history,  for  it  was  their  ideas  that  formed 
the  main  part  of  Hebrew  religion  and  influenced 
other  great  religions  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  prophets  were  the  first  to  insist 
that  Yahweh  was  the  only  god,  not  just  the  god  of 
the  Hebrews  but  a  universal  god  of  all  peoples. 

The  prophets  also  preached  new  ideas  about 
the  nature  of  Yahweh.  According  to  their  teach¬ 
ing,  he  was  not  just  an  all-powerful  heavenly 
judge  who  was  angry  in  his  treatment  of  sinners. 
He  came  to  be  looked  upon  also  as  a  kind  and 
gentle  father  full  of  love  for  all  mankind. 

The  prophets  taught  that  men  should  treat 
each  other  with  the  justice  and  decency  with 
which  Yahweh  treated  them.  Men  would  be 
judged,  they  said,  by  their  moral  conduct  and  not 
by  their  wealth  or  power,  or  their  observance  of 
religious  practices.  There  was  no  mystery  about 
the  way  men  should  behave  on  earth,  for  Y ahweh 
had  made  his  will  known  in  a  code  of  law  known 
as  the  Torah.  The  Torah  means  “law  of  teach¬ 
ing,”  and  is  generally  taken  to  include  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  fourth  century  B.C.  when  Alexander  the 
Great  of  Macedon  had  conquered  all  the  Near 
East,  the  Hebrews  had  won  few  converts  to  their 
religion  or  their  god.  Yet  both  the  Hebrews  and 
their  faith  survived  and  their  religious  ideas  be¬ 
came  the  base  upon  which  Christians  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  developed  their  religions.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Judaism  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
often  been  said  that  “Western  civilization  walks 
on  two  legs,  one  of  which  is  Greek  and  the  other 
Hebrew.” 
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An  Egyptian  wall  relief  shows  Ramses,  a 
New  Kingdom  Pharaoh,  on  his  battle 
chariot.  The  horse  had  been  unknown  in 
Egypt  before  the  Efyksos  invasion,  but  the 
Egyptians  soon  mastered  the  art  of  fighting 
with  horse  and  chariot.  Their  horses 
apparently  were  not  strong,  for  the  artist 
here  reveals  that  two  were  harnessed  to 
the  chariot.  The  chariots  themselves  were 
light  and  provided  no  protection  for  the 
occupant.  The  relief  also  shows  clearly  the 
nature  of  Egyptian  writing.  The 
hieroglyphics  above  probably  tell  the  story 
of  Ramses'  great  triumphs  over  the  enemy. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE 

While  empires  rose  and  fell  in  the  lands  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent,  Egyptians  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  were  creating  a  brilliant  and  stable  civiliza¬ 
tion.  At  first  sight,  Egypt  seems  an  unlikely  place 
for  such  a  development.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  country  is  desert  and  there  is  almost  no  rain. 
Only  the  miraculous  flooding  of  the  Nile  made 
civilization  possible.  As  a  Greek  historian  re¬ 
marked,  Egypt  is  “the  gift  of  the  Nile.” 

Once  a  year  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks  and 
deposits  a  thin  layer  of  life-giving  topsoil  which 
makes  the  land  fertile  and  productive.  The  river 
is  a  gift  in  another  way,  for  it  serves  as  Egypt’s 
main  artery  of  trade  and  communication.  Since 
the  Nile  is  the  only  source  of  water,  Egypt’s  habit¬ 
able  area  is  limited  to  the  narrow  ribbon  of  land 
on  either  bank  of  the  river  which  the  flood  waters 
can  reach.  This  area  stretches  for  about  800  miles 
southward  from  the  delta  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  is  never  more  than  fourteen  miles  in 
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Almost  in  the  shadow  ot  the  pyramids 
a  present-day  Egyptian  farmer 
cultivates  his  field  with  the  same  type  of 
primitive  plough  and  skinny  oxen  that  his 
ancestors  used  thousands  of  years  before. 

width.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow,  fertile  strip 
stretch  miles  of  forbidding  desert  scorched  by  the 
relentless  sun.  Though  useless  for  settlement,  the 
deserts  discouraged  invading  armies  from  east  and 
west.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  also  served  as  a  pro¬ 
tecting  shield,  for  only  a  strong  naval  power  could 
hope  to  invade  Egypt  successfully  from  the  north. 
Behind  their  natural  defences,  the  desert  and  the 
sea,  the  Egyptians  were  able  to  develop  a  more 
stable  society  than  was  possible  for  the  peoples  of 
the  unprotected  Fertile  Crescent. 

The  beginnings  of  Egyptian  civilization  go  back 
beyond  3000  B.C.  when  Neolithic  farmers  moved 
from  their  drying  lands  into  the  well-watered  Nile 
Valley.  Here  they  faced  difficult  problems,  for  to 
farm  successfully  they  had  to  control  the  annual 
floods.  To  ensure  that  the  water  would  bring  life 
and  not  disaster,  they  had  to  build  dams,  dikes 
and  canals.  They  had  to  guard  against  flood  dam¬ 
age  and  at  the  same  time  store  up  the  water  so  that 
it  could  be  used  for  irrigation.  Such  great  engi¬ 
neering  projects  could  not  be  clone  by  individuals 


in  a  haphazard  way.  To  complete  them  success¬ 
fully  able  leadership  was  required  as  well  as  the 
co-operative  effort  of  thousands  of  people.  This 
need  stimulated  the  creation  of  large  organized 
communities  or  states  with  strong  governments. 
About  3000  B.C.,  according  to  tradition,  a  king 
named  Menes  united  all  the  city-states  of  Egypt 
into  a  single  kingdom.  This  early  achievement  of 
political  unity  was  important,  ft  lessened  conflict 
within  the  country  and  made  possible  the  rapid 
development  of  Egyptian  civilization. 

Following  unification,  Egypt  went  through 
three  periods  of  growth  and  decline:  the  Old  (c. 
2700  -  2200  B.C.),  Middle  (c.  2100  -2000  B.C.), 
and  New  (1580  -  1090  B.C.)  Kingdoms.  There  were 
fairly  long  periods  of  strong  government,  prosper¬ 
ity  and  expansion  interspersed  with  periods  of 
political  unrest.  But  despite  these  ups  and  downs, 
Egyptian  culture  and  society  remained  remark¬ 
ably  unchanged. 

During  the  period  of  the  Old  Kingdom  a  num¬ 
ber  of  able  kings  or  pharaohs  ruled  Egypt  from 
their  capital  city,  Memphis,  near  the  head  of  the 
Nile  Delta.  The  years  were  peaceful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  with  a  flourishing  agriculture  and  increasing 
trade.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Egyptians 
established  the  basic  forms  of  their  art,  architec¬ 
ture  and  government.  They  developed  writing 
and  built  most  of  the  great  limestone  pyramids 
which  were  to  serve  as  tombs  for  their  rulers.  But 
after  about  five  centuries  of  order  and  progress, 
the  Old  Kingdom  began  to  decline  and  the 
pharaoh  lost  much  of  his  power  to  nobles  and 
priests.  There  is  no  agreement  about  the  reasons 
for  this  decline,  but  historians  have  suggested  a 
number  of  possible  causes.  The  cost  of  pyramid 
building  may  have  been  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
royal  treasury.  Possibly  the  high  taxes  necessary  to 
finance  such  projects  led  to  widespread  unrest  and 
revolt.  Some  kings  may  simply  have  lacked  the 
ability  to  rule  effectively.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
the  decline  of  the  Old  Kingdom  was  followed  by 
a  hundred  years  of  weak  government  and  social 
unrest. 

Strong  kings  gradually  restored  order  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Middle  Kingdom  with  a  new  capital 
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further  up  the  Nile  at  Thebes.  Although  it  lasted 
for  only  a  century,  the  period  was  one  of  great 
accomplishment.  But  eventually  weak  rule  paved 
the  way  for  invasion  by  barbarians  from  Asia 
Minor,  known  as  Hyksos.  Equipped  with  horses 
and  war  chariots,  they  easily  conquered  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  Hyksos,  or  “Shepherd  Kings”  ruled 
until  1580  B.C.  when  they  in  turn  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  new  line  of  Egyptian  warrior-phar¬ 
aohs.  Under  these  new  rulers  Egypt  entered  upon 
the  last  great  era  of  her  history,  the  New  Kingdom 
or  Empire. 

During  the  Empire  period,  Egypt  expanded  east 
and  north  into  Palestine  and  Syria  and  southward 
to  Nubia  and  Sudan.  The  conquest  of  new  terri¬ 
tories  led  to  increased  trade.  Thebes  became  for 
a  time  the  greatest  city  in  the  western  world  with 
wealth  pouring  in  from  subject  territories.  The 
colossal  temples  and  monuments  at  Karnak  and 
Luxor  are  among  the  most  dramatic  signs  of  the 


A  modern  Egyptian  peasant  is  shown  here 
working  irrigation  equipment  similar  to  that 
used  four  thousand  years  ago.  Water  is 
still  as  precious  to  the  Egyptian  farmer  as  it 
was  when  this  system  was  first  introduced. 
In  the  distance  the  great  pyramids  stand 
silhouetted  against  the  sky. 


wealth  and  splendour  of  the  New  Kingdom.  But 
finally,  the  high  costs  of  maintaining  her  sprawl¬ 
ing  empire  weakened  Egypt’s  economy.  By  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Empire  had  begun  to 
crumble.  During  a  long  period  of  decline,  Egypt 
fell  under  the  control  of  a  succession  of  foreign 
powers  which  included  Assyria  and  Persia.  Egyp¬ 
tian  attempts  to  regain  control  were  unsuccessful. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  added  Egypt  to  his 
vast  empire  in  332  B.C.,  he  had  finally  brought  an 
end  to  thirty  Egyptian  dynasties  which  had  gov¬ 
erned  Egypt  for  3000  years. 

Throughout  the  thousands  of  years  of  Egyptian 
history  there  were  few  changes  in  the  way  most 
Egyptians  lived.  There  were  few  sudden  breaks 
with  the  past.  For  the  most  part  government  was 
carried  on  by  the  pharaohs  and  their  officials. 
When  times  were  peaceful  and  prosperous,  the 
pharaohs  usually  had  enormous  personal  power. 
In  periods  of  unrest  they  sometimes  had  to  share 
power  with  groups  of  nobles  and  priests.  At  no 
time,  however,  did  the  common  people  have  airy 
control  over  Egyptian  affairs.  Everything  was 
planned  and  regulated  from  above. 

Few  ancient  civilizations  have  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  modern  world  than  the  Egyptian. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  Egyptians  were 
among  the  first  people  to  develop  a  great  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Important  elements  of  government,  law, 
science,  mathematics,  engineering  and  art  had 
their  beginnings  in  Egypt.  From  Egypt  came  one 
of  the  world’s  earliest  organized  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  law,  and  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
writing.  The  ideas  and  practices  of  Egyptian 
architects  and  engineers,  craftsmen  and  farmers 
were  widely  used  by  later  peoples.  Egyptian 
scientists  invented  a  solar  calendar  which  the 
modern  world  still  uses  in  a  modified  form.  The 
Egyptians  also  developed  a  useful  system  of 
mathematics.  They  were  the  first  people  to  de¬ 
velop  a  religion  based  on  a  belief  in  one  god  who 
was  the  father  of  all  men,  and  they  were  among 
the  first  to  teach  that  all  men  could  win  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  Finally,  Egyptian  artists  have  left 
works  of  such  warmth  and  skill  that  they  have 
inspired  artists  ever  since. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  CHINA 

About  4000  years  ago  Chinese  civilization  began 
to  develop  in  the  fertile  and  protected  valley  of  the 
Yellow  River  which  flows  across  the  great  plain 
of  Northern  China.  By  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Chinese  civilization  had  spread  over  much 
of  North  China.  Later,  a  second  major  centre  of 
Chinese  society  developed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  which  today  is  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  China. 

Throughout  these  long  centuries  China’s  story 
is  one  of  conflict,  change  and  achievement.  Time 
and  again  the  rich  river  valleys  echoed  with  the 
clash  of  battle,  as  waves  of  invading  armies  tried  to 
conquer  them.  Often  the  invaders  were  successful 
because  they  had  better  weapons  and  techniques 
of  warfare.  Sometimes  the  victorious  peoples  grew 
weak  and  soft  and  fell  before  other  invaders. 
Within  China  one  powerful  family  after  another 
tried  to  gain  political  power  and  extend  its  control 
over  the  whole  country.  Some  families  or  dynasties 
were  successful  and  ruled  for  several  centuries. 
Others  were  short  lived  and  were  overthrown  by 
hardier  and  more  energetic  peoples  under  more 
capable  rulers.  The  pattern  of  invasion  was  re¬ 
peated  many  times.  One  dynasty  followed  an¬ 
other  until  1911  when  a  successful  revolution 
finally  destroyed  China’s  last  great  ruling  family. 
Yet  despite  the  centuries  of  warfare  and  invasion, 
the  ancient  Chinese  developed  a  brilliant  and 
flourishing  civilization  which  has  remained  a  vital 
force  in  the  lives  of  the  people  until  the  present 
day. 

The  Shang  dynasty  which  lasted  from  1523  to 
1027  B.C.  is  the  first  for  which  we  have  historical 
proof.  The  discovery  in  1928  of  the  ancient  capital 
revealed  a  highly  developed  civilization.  In  the 
well-planned  city  were  great  palaces  and  impress¬ 
ive  public  buildings.  Burial  sites  were  filled  with 
weapons,  pottery,  implements  and  beautiful 
bronze  vessels.  Most  exciting  was  the  discovery  of 
a  number  of  flat  animal  bones  on  which  ancient 
Chinese  had  written.  From  these  oracle  bones, 
as  they  are  called,  historians  have  been  able  to 
piece  together  much  of  the  history  of  China  3500 
years  ago. 


After  five  centuries  of  rule  the  Shang  kings  were 
overthrown  by  a  strong  and  warlike  people  known 
as  the  Chou  (Joe)  .  Since  the  Chou  kings  could 
not  personally  control  the  vast  area  they  had  con- 


These  " oracle "  bones  are  so  named  because 
they  were  used  by  ancient  Chinese  to  find 
answers  to  questions.  Shang  priests  carved 
a  small  groove  on  one  side  of  the  bone  and 
then  heated  it.  From  the  cracks  that 
appeared  they  believed  they  could  tell 
whether  the  answer  to  the  question  they 
had  asked  the  spirits  was  yes  or  no.  Many  of 
the  bones  have  the  questions  written  on 
them ,  and  some  have  the  answers  as  well. 

It  is  from  these  questions  and  answers , 
concerning  crops,  the  weather,  war, 
hunting,  travelling  and  relatives,  that  we 
can  find  out  a  good  deal  about  Shang 
society.  This  bone  is  about  four  inches  long. 
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quered  from  their  capital  city,  they  divided  the 
country  into  sections.  To  govern  each  section  for 
them  they  appointed  a  number  of  officials,  usual¬ 
ly  relatives  or  friends.  In  theory,  the  Chou  king 
ruled  all  of  China,  but  in  time  real  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  officials.  Many  of  these 
local  rulers  became  as  powerful  as  the  king  him¬ 
self  and  dreamed  of  replacing  him  and  ruling 
over  all  China.  Their  ambition  led  to  such  con¬ 
stant  warfare  among  the  states  that  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  Chou  period  is  known  as  the  age 
of  the  “Warring  States."  By  300  B.C.  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  stronger  states  had  survived. 

In  221  B.C.  the  wars  came  to  an  end  when  the 
powerful  state  of  Ch’in  triumphed  over  the  rest. 
The  new  rulers  came  from  the  western  frontier 
where  they  had  been  hardened  by  constant  war¬ 
fare  against  barbarians  beyond  their  borders.  The 
Ch’in  ruler  was  also  able  to  profit  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  Chou.  He  divided  the  country  into 
provinces  and  districts  but  controlled  them 
through  a  host  of  officials  sent  out  from  the  na¬ 
tional  capital.  These  officials  were  responsible  to 


him  for  keeping  law  and  order,  collecting  taxes 
and  supervising  the  building  of  highways  and 
other  great  public  works.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  was  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  ran  1400  miles  across  Northern  China. 

The  centralization  of  government  under  the 
Ch’in  ruler  helped  to  unify  the  entire  country. 
Even  more  important  was  the  unification  of  the 
written  language.  The  Ch’in  ruler  adopted  one 
written  language  from  a  number  of  different 
scripts  which  had  developed  over  the  years. 
This  one  written  language  was  to  be  used 
throughout  the  land.  Thus,  although  China  has 
always  had  a  great  many  different  spoken  lan¬ 
guages,  there  was  for  all  Chinese  who  could  read, 
a  common  script.  Ever  since  the  Ch’in  ruler  es¬ 
tablished  a  common  written  language,  it  has  been 
the  greatest  source  of  unity  in  Chinese  society. 

The  Ch’in  ruler  had  boasted  that  his  empire 
would  last  for  10,000  years.  However,  within  a 
year  of  his  death  his  subjects  revolted  against  the 
harsh  conditions  which  had  made  their  lives  mis¬ 
erable.  In  206  B.C.  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  Liu 
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Pang,  ascended  the  Dragon  Throne  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  mighty  Han  Empire. 

The  Empire  lasted  approximately  400  years 
and  became  so  powerful  and  famous  that  to  this 
day  the  Chinese  refer  to  themselves  as  Men  of 
Han.  During  this  period  China  made  tremendous 
material  and  cultural  progress.  The  invention  of 
paper  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
stimulating  an  increased  interest  in  the  arts,  liter¬ 
ature  and  history.  Even  in  distant  lands  the  Han 
Empire  became  famous  for  its  wealth,  power  and 
learning.  In  these  years  Chinese  soldiers  and 
traders  expanded  into  northern  India  and  Korea. 
From  Korea  Chinese  ideas  and  customs  filtered 
across  to  the  islands  of  Japan  where  they  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Japanese  society.  Traders  from  China  also  moved 
across  central  Asia  carrying  their  beautiful  goods 
as  far  westward  as  the  Roman  Empire.  But  even¬ 
tually  the  pattern  of  invasion  and  conquest  re¬ 
appeared.  In  220  A.D.  the  Han  Empire,  weakened 
internally,  collapsed  in  the  face  of  foreign  in¬ 
vasion. 

During  the  next  400  years  China  once  again 
was  split  into  many  states.  But  finally  the  country 
was  reunited,  and  under  the  brilliant  T’ang  and 
Sung  dynasties  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  lasted  until  1279.  During  these 
years  there  was  increased  contact  between  China 
and  foreign  lands.  Traders,  missionaries  and  en¬ 
tertainers  found  their  way  to  China  from  India, 
Persia  and  Byzantium.  Contact  with  these  foreign¬ 
ers  convinced  the  Chinese  that  they  had  little  to 
learn  from  the  outside  world.  When  they  com¬ 
pared  their  system  of  government,  their  immense 
wealth,  their  poetry  and  art  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  all  other  peoples,  they  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Chinese  way  of  life  was  superior. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  new  conquerors  swept 
into  China.  These  were  the  fierce  Mongol  war¬ 
riors  of  Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan.  “Man’s  high¬ 
est  joy,”  said  Genghis  Khan,  “is  in  victory:  to 
conquer  one’s  enemies,  to  pursue  them,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  possessions,  to  make  their  beloved 
weep.”  In  a  short  time  his  terrifying  horsemen  had 
conquered  most  of  Asia,  including  China.  But  in 


For  almost  four  hundred  years  after  the  fall 
of  the  Han  dynasty  Northern  China  was 
constantly  overrun  or  menaced  by  semi- 
nomadic  invaders  from  the  north  and 
west.  In  the  south ,  one  short-lived  dynasty 
after  another  tried  and  failed  to  re-establish 
a  united  empire.  The  period  was  one  of 
war,  unrest  and  insecurity.  Many  men 
gladly  became  what  amounted  to  the  slaves 
of  wealthy  and  powerful  landowners  in 
return  for  protection.  The  great  families 
had  their  own  armies  and  built  their  own 
fortresses.  Trade,  commerce  and  cities 
declined,  and  coinage  almost  disappeared. 
Chinese  art  in  this  period  often  deals  with 
military  subjects,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  clay 
figures  of  the  infantryman  and  the  mounted 
warrior.  At  this  time,  the  sixth  century  A.D. , 
the  stirrup,  seen  here,  was  not  yet  used  in 
western  Europe. 
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China  the  Mongols  soon  discovered  that  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  conquered  from  the  saddle  but  not 
ruled  from  it.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
happy  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  and  adopt  Chinese  methods  of  government. 
Mongol  rule  of  China  produced  remarkably  few 
changes,  for  Chinese  society  had  matured  so  fully 
that  even  foreign  conquest  could  do  little  to  alter 
it. 
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During  the  Mongol  period  a  number  of  travel¬ 
lers  and  missionaries  from  western  Europe  reached 
China.  The  most  famous  was  Marco  Polo,  the 
Venetian  trader  who  remained  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan  for  many  years.  On  his  return  to  the 
West  he  wrote  of  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in 
China,  or  Cathay,  as  it  was  then  known.  Euro¬ 
peans  refused  to  believe  his  tales  of  the  fantastic 
riches  and  incredible  inventions  that  he  had  seen 
while  a  guest  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan. 

But  as  had  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  the 
combination  of  weak  rulers  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  soon  undermined  the  Mongol  dynasty.  In 
1368  a  new  group  of  Chinese  leaders  overthrew 
the  Mongols  and  established  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  lasted  until  1644.  China  was  then  conquer¬ 
ed  by  the  Manchus,  a  non-Chinese  people  from 
Manchuria  who  ruled  until  a  revolution  in  1911 
toppled  the  last  Chinese  empire.  During  these 
later  centuries  there  was  little  change  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  Chinese  civilization.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  great  and  enduring  civilization  had 
been  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty.  At  that 
time  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Chinese 
life  were  already  clearly  emerging. 

While  cities  flourished  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris-Euphrates,  the  Nile  and  the  Yellow  rivers, 
another  civilization  was  developing  in  India.  The 
first  centres  of  Indian  civilization  were  the  cities 
of  Harappa  and  Mohenjo-Daro  which  arose  along 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  River  about  2800  B.C. 
The  ruins  of  these  cities,  as  well  as  later  examples 
of  Indian  literature,  reveal  a  highly  cultured 
people  who  had  mastered  engineering  techniques 
and  developed  an  effective  system  of  government. 
Like  the  river  valleys  of  the  Near  East,  the  fertile 
Indus  was  also  a  magnet  which  attracted  an  end¬ 
less  succession  of  invading  peoples.  Each  new 
conqueror  tried  to  unify  and  govern  large  parts 
of  the  country.  But  all  early  attempts  failed.  Not 
until  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  were  the 
British  able  to  impose  their  rule  over  the  entire 
continent.  When  they  finally  left  in  1947  after 
ruling  India  for  more  than  a  century,  the  civili¬ 
zation  which  the  Indians  had  created  over  the 
centuries  remained  in  many  ways  unchanged. 
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THE  MEN  OF  HAN 


The  Emperor  Wen-Ti,  despite  his  shrewd 
and  thoughtful  appearance,  remained  on 
the  throne  of  the  Ch'en  dynasty  only  from 
A.D.  559-566.  History  is  silent  as  to  his 
accomplishments,  and  as  a  result  he  is 
known  to  us  only  through  this  magnificent 
portrait  by  Yen  Li-pen. 
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!  he  men  of  Han 

The  foundations  of  Chinese  civilization  were 
firmly  established  during  the  Han  dynasty  (206 
B.C.  -  A.D.  220),  a  period  that  corresponds  roughly 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  The 
Empire  built  by  the  Han  rulers  was  the  mightiest 
in  East  Asia.  Its  riches  and  glories  were  known  as 
far  away  as  the  Roman  world.  For  the  Chinese 
its  brilliance  has  survived,  and  to  this  day  the 
Chinese  refer  to  themselves  as  the  “Men  of  Han.” 

Between  the  seventh  and  third  centuries  B.C. 
China  had  been  disunited  and  torn  by  almost 
constant  war.  Educated  men  had  asked  why  men 
could  not  live  with  each  other  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony.  While  many  different  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  were  suggested,  most  scholars  had  agreed 
that  there  was  little  point  in  appealing  to  gods 
or  spirits.  The  answer  would  be  found  only 
through  a  discussion  of  the  ideal  ways  in  which 
men  should  live  with  each  other  in  this  world. 
Therefore,  a  main  characteristic  of  most  Chinese 
thought  came  to  be  its  humanism  —  that  is,  its 
concern  for  man  and  the  relations  between  men, 
rather  than  for  other-worldly  things. 

THE  CONFUCIAN  VIEW  OF  LIFE 

The  most  famous  Chinese  thinker  or  philosopher 


Although  Confucius  never  achieved  his 
ambition  of  becoming  a  great  statesman , 
he  became  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
teachers.  Much  more  than  any  single 
politician  or  ruler,  he  has  influenced  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Chinese.  On  the  surface 
he  seemed  to  be  a  failure  during  his 
own  lifetime,  but  for  more  than  2000 
years  he  has  been  revered  as  the  perfect 
man.  Like  other  good  teachers,  Confucius 
demanded  honesty  of  his  pupils.  "When 
you  know,"  he  said,  "say  you  know;  when 
you  do  not  know,  say  that  you  do  not  know 
This  is  the  secret  of  knowledge."  Some  of 
his  other  teachings  also  have  a  familiar 
ring:  "Never  do  to  others  what  you  would 
not  like  them  to  do  to  you." 
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THE  MEN  OF  HAN 


This  "Son  of  Heaven"  was  Emperor  Hsuan  Ti 
of  the  Ch'en  dynasty.  The  Ch'en  was  one 
of  the  many  dynasties  that  attempted  to 
re-establish  the  Han  Empire.  The  dynasty 
was  founded  in  A.D.  557  in  the  lower 
Yangtze  Valley,  but  collapsed  thirty-two 
years  later  when  attacked  by  invaders  from 
the  north. 

Although  he  did  not  create  a 
powerful  empire ,  Hsuan  Ti  was  made 
famous  in  this  painting  by  Yen  Li-pen,  who 


lived  during  the  seventh  century.  Experts 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  portraits  in 
early  Chinese  painting.  Comparing  it  with 
earlier  portrait  painting,  one  of  them  wrote: 
"It  is  in  the  figure  of  Hsuan  Ti  of  the  Ch'en 
dynasty,  though,  that  facial  characterization 
has  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
individualism.  The  emperor  is  by  no  means 
attractive,  but  there  is  a  gleam  of  thought¬ 
fulness  in  his  sharply  slit  eyes  which 
imparts  life  to  the  bloated  face." 
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was  Confucius  (551-479  B.C.).  Confucius  travelled 
widely  throughout  China  offering  advice  to  the 
rulers  of  various  states.  He  died  a  disappointed 
man,  for  no  ruler  at  the  time  accepted  his  ideas. 
Yet  he  became  China’s  greatest  teacher  and 
gathered  about  him  a  large  number  of  disciples 
and  followers. 

Although  he  taught  how  man  should  live,  Con¬ 
fucius  was  not  a  religious  leader  like  Jesus.  He 
was  mainly  interested  in  finding  a  way  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  China.  When  a  disciple  asked 
about  spirits,  he  answered,  “If  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  serve  man,  how  can  we  serve  spiritual  beings?” 
When  the  disciple  went  on  to  ask  him  about 
death,  the  Master  replied,  “If  we  do  not  yet  know 
about  life,  how  can  we  know  about  death?”  Con¬ 
fucius  believed  that  society  and  government 
should  rest  on  five  basic  relationships,  and  that  if 
these  were  obeyed  man  could  live  in  peace  and 
happiness.  The  five  basic  relationships  were  those 
between  ruler  and  subject,  father  and  son,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  older  brother  and  younger  brother, 
and  older  friend  and  younger  friend.  The  ruler 
must  be  kindly,  and  the  subject  loyal;  the  father 
must  show  love,  and  the  son  respect  and  obedi¬ 
ence;  the  husband  must  be  kind,  and  the  wife 
obedient;  and  the  older  brother  or  friend  must  be 
gentle  and  patient,  and  the  younger  respectful. 
The  true  gentleman  must  be  loyal,  co-operative, 
well-behaved  and  humane  in  his  treatment  of 
others.  If  all  men  developed  these  virtues  and 
accepted  the  proper  relationship  to  others,  said 
Confucius,  China’s  problems  would  be  solved. 

Not  all  thinkers  agreed  with  Confucius.  One 
group  of  men  known  as  the  Taoists  (pronounced 
dowist)  said  that  man  could  never  be  happy  if  he 
lived  in  a  man-made  society.  They  thought  that 
men  should  live  as  close  to  nature  as  possible. 
War,  crime,  and  suffering,  they  argued,  were 
caused  by  men  who  were  too  much  concerned 
with  material  things.  If  man  had  not  made  laws, 
would  there  be  crime,  they  asked.  Without  wealth, 
could  there  be  stealing?  The  ideal  for  many 
Taoists  was  the  hermit,  living  alone  amid  the 
beauties  of  nature  doing  nothing. 

The  third  major  school  of  thought  was  called 


Legalism  or  Realism.  These  thinkers  accused  the 
Taoists  of  trying  to  escape  from  society.  They 
maintained  that  such  escape  was  impossible.  They 
also  ridiculed  the  ideas  of  Confucius,  for  they 
believed  that  man  was  essentially  bad  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  lead  a  good  life  unless  forced 
to  do  so.  Peace  and  order  could  be  secured  only 
when  a  strong  ruler  had  total  power.  Such  a  ruler 
would  have  to  regulate  man’s  conduct  with  laws 
which  would  provide  rewards  for  those  who 
obeyed  them  and  harsh  penalties  for  those  who 
did  not. 

In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Ch’in  dynasty 
adopted  Legalist  ideas;  as  a  result  their  rule  was 
harsh  and  intolerable.  When  the  Han  replaced 
them,  the  ideas  of  Confucianism  became  the  offi¬ 
cial  state  belief.  This  did  not  mean  that  all  rulers 
and  individuals  observed  the  Confucian  ideal. 
But  Confucianism  did  establish  a  society  based  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  of  the  five  relation¬ 
ships.  Confucianism  remained  the  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  for  China  until  1911. 

GOVERNMENT 

Confucianism  compared  the  state  to  a  large  family 
in  which  the  emperor  was  the  father  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  his  children.  The  father  was  to  be  respected 
and  obeyed,  but  he  was  expected  to  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children.  He  was  to  rely  on  setting  a 
good  example  rather  than  using  force  in  running 
the  state.  The  Chinese  believed  that  the  emperor, 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  was  responsible  for  keeping 
the  affairs  of  heaven,  earth  and  man  in  some  kind 
of  harmony.  Indeed,  the  word  for  king  was  made 
up  of  a  figure  which  showed  three  horizontal  lines 
representing  heaven,  earth  and  man,  with  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  joining  them  representing  the  king. 

In  practice,  of  course,  all  Chinese  emperors 
were  not  good  rulers.  Many  of  them  were  harsh 
and  mean,  and  far  more  concerned  about  their 
own  wealth  and  power  than  with  the  well-being 
of  their  subjects.  In  that  case  the  emperor  even¬ 
tually  lost  the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  or  the  right  to 
rule,  and  the  people  had  the  right  to  rebel  and 
overthrow  him.  Moreover,  natural  calamities  such 
as  earthquakes  or  floods,  or  omens  like  the  appear- 
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The  Chinese  official  shown  here  was 
painted  during  the  Vang  dynasty  (618-906), 
which  is  one  of  the  great  periods  for  early 
Chinese  painting,  music  and  poetry.  The 
official,  or  what  we  would  call  the  civil 
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the  Empire,  so  that  China,  then  as  now,  was 
the  most  populous  state  in  the  world.  The 
civil  service  numbered  about  130,000  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  These  officials  were  placed 
in  one  of  eighteen  grades,  with  each  grade 


servant, was  an  essential  figure  in  government  entitling  them  to  certain  privileges  such  as 


from  the  time  of  the  vast  Han  Empire. 
There  were  almost  6 0,000,000  people  in 


reduced  sentences  for  crimes  and,  for  the 
highest  grade,  exemption  from  taxation. 
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ance  of  comets  or  strange  animals  could  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  heaven  was  showing  its  displeasure 
with  the  emperor  and  withdrawing  his  right  to 
rule.  Here  again  was  the  justification  for  over¬ 
throwing  an  unpopular  emperor. 

Confucianism  also  required  that  the  emperor 
must  rule  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  educated 
and  most  virtuous  officials.  Early  in  the  Han 
dynasty  the  emperor  issued  orders  to  have  the 
most  honest  and  talented  men  sent  to  the  capital 
to  become  officials  in  the  government.  He  par¬ 
ticularly  demanded  young  men  who  were  filial, 
that  is,  who  were  loyal  and  obedient  to  their 
parents.  This  method  of  filling  government  posi¬ 
tions  was  the  beginning  of  China’s  famous  “merit 
civil  service,’’  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
government  should  hire  its  employees  on  the  basis 
of  ability  rather  than  rank  or  wealth.  Men  who 
wished  to  become  government  officials  had  to  be 
learned  as  well  as  virtuous,  and  their  knowledge 
was  tested  before  they  were  given  a  government 
position.  As  the  centuries  passed,  more  and  more 
of  China’s  officials  were  selected  by  examinations 
and  fewer  and  fewer  men  were  given  positions 
just  because  of  their  wealth  or  their  aristocratic 
birth.  Western  countries  began  to  adopt  this 
merit  system  only  about  a  century  ago  or  less,  but 
the  Chinese  have  had  it  for  2000  years! 

When  the  merit  system  was  fully  developed,  an 
applicant  would  normally  have  to  pass  three  sets 
of  examinations  before  he  was  given  a  government 
post.  There  were  exams  first  at  the  district  level, 
then  at  the  provincial  capital,  and  finally  in  the 
national  capital.  Usually  only  one  or  two  out  of  a 
hundred  passed,  but  those  who  failed  might  try 
again  and  again.  Sometimes  a  father,  son  and 
even  grandfather  would  all  be  attempting  the 
same  examination  together!  For  the  successful, 
the  rewards  were  great.  The  exams  not  only  gave 
men  the  chance  of  public  office  but  also  put  them 
into  the  highest  social  class  —  the  gentry  or  degree 
holders. 

The  government  examinations  were  mainly 
tests  on  China’s  history,  literature  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  particularly  the  ideas  of  Confucianism.  Often 
the  knowledge  expected  had  little  to  do  with 


actual  problems  of  government.  Frequently  the 
candidate’s  handwriting,  or  calligraphy,  and  his 
ability  to  write  poetry  or  memorize  long  passages 
of  writing  were  more  important  than  anything 
else.  It  took  young  Chinese  students  years  to  learn 
enough  to  pass  these  examinations.  In  fact  the 
average  age  at  which  Chinese  passed  the  national 
examination  and  received  a  government  job  was 
thirty-five.  Although  anyone  could  sit  for  the 
exams,  only  the  wealthy  could  usually  afford  the 
long  period  of  preparation.  Sometimes  poor 
families  pooled  their  savings  so  that  one  relative 
could  be  educated  and  perhaps  someday  become 
an  important  government  official  who  could  then 
help  his  family  in  return. 

These  officials  rather  than  the  Son  of  Heaven 
were  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  governing  of 
China.  A  small  group  of  leading  advisers  helped 
the  Emperor  to  make  major  decisions.  But  these 
decisions  were  carried  out  by  a  number  of  separate 
ministries  or  departments.  Each  ministry  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  area  of  activity  such  as  public 
works,  war,  taxation,  law  and  so  on.  Each  ministry 
employed  thousands  of  officials,  clerks,  secretaries 
and  messengers. 

Orders  from  the  national  capital  were  sent  to 
the  governors  of  the  various  provinces.  The  gover¬ 
nors  in  turn  passed  the  orders  to  local  magistrates, 
the  only  government  officials  with  whom  the 
people  had  any  real  contact.  The  magistrate’s 
main  task  was  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  his  area 
and  to  make  sure  that  enough  taxes  and  tribute 
in  grain  were  sent  to  the  central  capital.  Often, 
these  local  officials  were  dishonest  and  corrupt. 
They  would  squeeze  as  much  money  and  grain 
from  the  peasants  as  possible  to  line  their  own 
pockets.  The  central  government  tried  to  prevent 
such  corruption  by  moving  the  officials  at  least 
every  third  year  before  they  had  time  to  learn  how 
to  take  advantage  of  local  conditions  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  benefit.  Officials  were  also  forbidden  from 
taking  government  posts  in  their  own  provinces 
where  they  might  possibly  favour  friend  and 
family.  A  group  of  men  known  as  censors  period¬ 
ically  checked  their  efficiency  and  honesty.  These 
investigators,  appropriately  called  the  “eyes  and 
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ears”  of  the  emperor,  could  criticize  and  punish 
wayward  officials. 

The  central  government  had  to  ensure  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  as  well  as  that  of  the  local 
officials.  One  way  in  which  this  was  done  was 
called  the  pao-chia  (bow  jeeah)  system.  House¬ 
holds  were  grouped  into  units  of  ten  and  then  one 
hundred.  In  each  group  of  one  hundred,  one 
family  served  as  the  leader  and  represented  the 
group’s  interest  to  the  government.  But  all  the 
families  within  a  unit  were  responsible  for  each 
other’s  conduct.  Therefore,  if  one  family  broke 
the  law  or  failed  to  pay  its  share  of  the  taxes  the 
other  families  were  equally  responsible. 

Chinese  government  did  not  always  work  as 
smoothly  in  practice  as  it  might  appear  on  paper. 
Often  the  emperor  was  an  arrogant  and  haughty 
man  who  ignored  the  advice  of  his  officials.  If  he 
were  a  weak-willed  and  pleasure-loving  man,  he 
would  often  be  controlled  by  court  favourites. 
Scheming  servants  and  relatives  often  won  the 
upper  hand  at  court  and  directed  the  affairs  of 
state  for  their  own  benefit  and  enrichment.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  Han  government  was  a  rela¬ 
tively  efficient  one.  Later  conquerors  like  the 
Mongols  and  Manchus  did  not  destroy  it  but 
ruled  in  much  the  same  way  as  had  the  Chinese 
emperors. 

SOCIETY 

Chinese  society  was  divided  into  three  major 
classes.  At  the  top  was  the  group  of  scholars  and 
officials  known  as  the  gentry.  Although  this  class 
included  many  of  the  great  landowners,  its  pres¬ 
tige  was  based  not  on  land  but  on  having  passed 
the  government  exams.  Every  parent  hoped  to 
have  his  sons  become  scholar-officials.  The  long- 
robed  scholar  was  the  ideal  Chinese.  He  was  spe¬ 
cially  favoured  in  many  ways.  People  had  to 
address  him  with  respect;  only  he  could  wear 
certain  types  of  clothing.  He  was  exempt  from 
physical  labour  and  certain  laws.  In  their  own 
districts,  the  gentry  families  were  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  charity,  keeping  the  dikes  and  roads  re¬ 
paired  and  settling  disputes.  No  group  in  China 
had  as  much  honour  and  prestige  as  the  gentry. 
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The  great  respect  for  the  scholar  in  China 
can  be  seen  in  the  inscription  placed  on  this 
portrait  of  Four  Scholars :-"There  are  many 
scholars  in  the  State  of  Lu  whom  I  have 
seen ,  among  them  my  teacher  of  whom  I 
always  dream ,  whose  ways  I  follow  as  an 
example ,  scholars  who  were  very  learned 
and  well-known  during  their  lifetime  but 
now  they  have  passed  away  and  I  feel  very 
sad.  Mr.  Ning  Chu-chung  showed  me  the 
four  portraits  . .  .  and  for  a  moment  I  saw  my 
dear  teacher  in  my  mind's  eye  and  felt  very 
sad,  so  I  wrote  this  to  express  my  sorrow, 
fourteenth  year  of  Chih  Cheng,  eleventh 
month,  first  day  [1354]  signed  Su  Ta  Nien. 

Bowed  twice  and  written  (in  deep  humility)." 

The  second  class  was  that  of  the  farmers.  Most 
farmers  were  poor  peasants  who  faced  a  constant 
struggle  merely  to  survive.  At  best  a  peasant  could 
only  hope  to  keep  his  family  housed,  clothed  and 
fed.  If  he  were  very  thrifty  and  lucky,  he  might 
manage  to  save  a  little  and  purchase  more  land  so 
that  when  he  died  the  division  of  the  land 


amongst  his  sons  would  provide  each  with  a 
decent-sized  plot.  Usually  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Flood,  drought  or  pests  might  at  any  time  wipe 
out  his  crops;  roving  bandits  might  seize  his  grain, 
or  campaigning  armies  tramp  through  his  fields. 
Robbing  or  begging  then  was  the  only  alternative 
to  starvation.  A  peasant  might  also  be  ruined  by 
high  taxes.  Often  he  would  have  to  borrow  money 
at  high  interest  rates  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  seldom 
found  it  possible  to  repay  his  debt  without  selling 
his  land  and  becoming  the  tenant  or  worker  of  a 
large  landowner. 

The  artisans,  merchants  and  soldiers  were 
lowest  on  the  social  ladder.  The  artisans  and 
craftsmen  in  China’s  towns  and  cities  often  joined 
together  in  societies  or  guilds  to  assist  each  other. 
Merchants,  no  matter  how  wealthy  or  powerful, 
were  looked  down  upon,  for  according  to  Confu- 
cian  teaching  they  were  parasites  living  off  the 
hard-earned  money  of  others.  Consequently, 
whenever  they  accumulated  a  surplus  of  money, 
the  merchants  usually  purchased  land.  As  land- 
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lords  they  won  greater  respect,  and  their  sons 
could  then  try  the  government  exams  and  perhaps 
become  scholar -officials  and  members  of  the 
gentry.  This  practice  of  investing  profits  in  land 
continued  into  modern  times  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  China  did  not  become  an  industrial 
nation.  Industrialization  depends  upon  business¬ 
men  using  their  profits  to  keep  building  larger 
and  larger  enterprises.  But  in  China  these  profits 
went  into  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  family  probably  played  a  more  important 
role  in  China  than  in  any  other  society.  It  was  the 
basic  social  group.  The  ideal  family  consisted  of 
as  many  relatives  living  together  as  possible.  It 
included  everyone  from  the  great-great-grand¬ 
parents  to  the  great-great-grandchildren  and  out¬ 
ward  to  third  cousins.  In  the  wealthiest  families, 
many  of  these  relatives  often  lived  in  a  single  great 
household  which  was  divided  into  sections  by 
beautiful  courtyards.  The  poor  peasant  family 
normally  consisted  only  of  parents,  children  and 
possibly  grandparents. 


The  respect  and  devotion  of  children  and 
the  closeness  of  family  ties  are  a  frequent 
subject  in  Chinese  art.  These  sixth  century 
A.D.  engravings  on  stone  slabs  tell  two  such 
stories.  (Top  left)  The  orphan  Wang  Lin 
offers  himself  bound  to  a  group  of  bandits 
who  are  about  to  eat  his  small  brother  for 
supper.  (Bottom  right)  Yuan  Ku,  forced  to 
help  his  father  carry  his  aged  grandfather 
into  the  woods  to  die,  shames  his  father  into 
carrying  the  old  man  home  again. 

The  most  important  relationship  in  the  Chinese 
family  was  that  between  the  parents  and  children. 
Whether  they  were  young  or  even  adults  with 
their  own  families,  children  were  expected  to  be 
completely  respectful  and  obedient  to  their  elders. 
A  person  was  expected  to  show  more  respect  for 
his  father  than  for  his  brother,  and  more  for  an 
older  than  a  younger  brother.  Chinese  law  upheld 
this  ideal  by  providing  for  harsher  penalties  for 
a  crime  when  committed  against  an  older  or  close 
relative  than  when  the  same  crime  had  been  com- 
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mitted  against  a  younger  or  more  distantly  related 
person. 

Within  the  family,  the  individual  always  had  to 
place  his  own  interests  below  those  of  the  group. 
Disobedience  to  the  head  of  the  family  could  be 
punished  by  the  state.  There  were  even  rigid  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  how  long  one  must  mourn  for 
his  parents  or  other  close  relatives  when  they  died. 

In  Chinese  society,  women  had  far  less  author¬ 
ity  and  freedom  than  men.  A  woman’s  supreme 
duty  was  to  serve  her  husband  and  rear  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Women  were  seldom  educated.  Difficult 
times  might  force  poor  families  to  sell  their 
daughters  or  even  kill  female  babies.  A  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  remarry  after  her  husband’s 
death,  though  men  could  have  second  wives.  It 
was  said  that  a  woman  obeyed  her  father  when 
young,  her  husband  in  middle  age  and  her  sons 
in  old  age.  This  was  often  more  the  ideal  than  the 
practice.  In  peasant  households  where  women 
often  joined  their  husbands  in  the  fields  they  had 
more  responsibility  and  equality.  And  among  the 


wealthy,  the  beautiful  woman  often  controlled 
the  men  around  her. 

When  a  son  married,  his  bride  would  come  to 
live  in  his  mother’s  home.  Then,  often  the  mother- 
in-law  would  act  like  a  tyrant  over  the  young 
bride.  Marriage  itself  was  a  family  concern  in 
which  the  young  people  had  no  choice.  Parents  of 
both  families  arranged  the  marriages  and  were 
concerned  primarily  with  whether  the  union 
would  improve  their  own  position  or  fortune. 
Sometimes  these  arrangements  were  made  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  couple.  During  the  mar¬ 
riage  arrangements,  “go-betweens”  settled  the 
gifts  that  would  be  given.  Frequently,  fortune¬ 
tellers  were  consulted.  Their  task  was  to  interpret 
the  stars  and  other  signs  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  a  lucky  marriage. 

RELIGION 

The  family  was  also  the  most  important  religious 
unit  in  China.  From  earliest  times  the  Chinese 
worshipped  the  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors 
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who,  it  was  believed,  might  come  to  harm  if  not 
properly  honoured.  Thus,  Chinese  families  reg¬ 
ularly  prayed  and  offered  sacrifices  before  the 
ancestral  tablets  and  graves.  Since  ancestor  wor¬ 
ship  was  mainly  the  duty  of  the  male  members  of 
the  family,  fathers  were  very  anxious  to  have  sons 
who  would  make  sure  that  their  spirits  were 
properly  cared  for  in  the  next  world. 

Like  most  early  peoples  the  Chinese  worship¬ 
ped  a  great  variety  of  gods  and  spirits.  Since  they 
were  mainly  a  farming  people,  most  of  these  were 
nature  gods.  There  were  gods  of  the  wind  and 
water,  of  heaven  and  earth.  There  were  also  a 
great  number  of  household  gods  that  had  to  be 
worshipped,  and  evil  spirits  or  demons  that  had  to 
be  kept  away. 

But  when  people  today  refer  to  the  religions  of 
China,  they  are  usually  thinking  about  Confu¬ 
cianism,  Taoism  (dowism)  and  Buddhism.  Con¬ 
fucianism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  really  a 
religion.  It  was  neither  an  organized  church  nor 
was  it  concerned  with  life  after  death  or  a  supreme 
being.  It  taught  that  men  should  live  moral  lives 
and  behave  properly  towards  each  other  and  the 
state.  But  the  practical  wisdom  of  Confucius  made 
little  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  people, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  What  they 
wanted  was  some  kind  of  spiritual  comfort,  some 
assurance  that  there  was  a  life  after  death  to  make 
up  for  the  miseries  of  this  world. 

This  desire  became  particularly  strong  as 
human  misery  increased  with  the  breakup  of  the 
Han  dynasty  and  with  the  centuries  of  strife  and 
turmoil  that  followed.  Moreover,  since  the  Han 
dynasty  had  been  based  on  the  ideas  of  Confucius, 
its  collapse  seemed  to  discredit  these  ideas.  As  a 
result  many  Chinese  turned  to  Taoism,  which 
during  the  late  Han  dynasty  took  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  an  organized  religion.  Taoism  as  a 
religion  taught  that  the  world  was  full  of  spirits 
who  lived  in  the  mountains,  rivers  and  forests. 
Since  these  spirits  could  bring  disaster  or  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  community,  it  was  necessary  to  win 
their  favour.  Only  Taoist  priests  knew  how  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  necessary  to  obtain  the 
help  of  the  spirits.  Some  Taoist  priests  also 


claimed  that  they  were  able  to  foretell  the  future 
and  also  to  cure  diseases  through  the  use  of  magic 
charms  and  spells.  Taoism  as  a  religion  was  less 
concerned  with  man’s  behaviour  in  this  world 
than  with  his  personal  salvation  in  the  after-life. 
Since  salvation  did  not  depend  upon  good  con¬ 
duct,  Taoism  did  not  greatly  affect  the  kind  of 
lives  men  lived.  Nevertheless,  for  many  Chinese 
people  Taoism  filled  a  deep  spiritual  need  by 
offering  the  hope  of  a  pleasant  life  after  death. 

An  even  more  influential  religion  was  Bud¬ 
dhism  which  came  from  India  during  the  Han 
period.  Buddhism  is  based  on  the  teachings  of 
Buddha  (the  Enlightened  One),  who  was  born  in 
India  about  563  B.C.  As  a  young  man  Buddha  was 
distressed  with  the  suffering  he  saw  about  him  and 
determined  to  find  out  why  people  suffered  so 
much.  He  concluded  that  life  was  an  endless  pro¬ 
cess  of  suffering.  Man  went  through  an  endless 
cycle  of  births  and  rebirths  as  his  soul  went  from 
one  life  to  another  in  this  world.  To  escape  from 
this  cycle  one  had  to  be  free  from  worldly  desires, 
for  desire  was  the  basic  cause  of  all  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  desire,  he  maintained, 
was  to  live  according  to  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 
The  steps  in  the  Eightfold  Path  included  right 
knowledge,  thought,  speech,  conduct,  livelihood, 
effort,  mindfulness  and  meditation.  This  Path 
was  the  Middle  Way  that  led  men  to  love  all 

The  gentle  religion  of  Buddhism ,  one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  faiths,  is  based  on 
the  teachings  of  a  man  named  Siddhartha 
Gautama.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  Gautama 
lived  in  luxury  enjoying  all  the  pleasures 
money  could  buy.  However,  after  he 
became  aware  of  the  misery  and  suffering 
in  the  world,  he  gave  up  his  pleasant 
existence  and  became  a  penniless  monk, 
determined  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life.  Only 
after  six  years  of  searching  and  meditation 
was  he  convinced  that  he  had  found  the 
meaning  of  life  in  the  so-called  middle  way. 
/As  he  said  in  his  first  sermon,  "I  have 
gained  the  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Path 
which  leads  to  insight,  which  leads  to 
wisdom,  which  conduces  to  calm,  to  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  Supreme  Enlightenment. . . . 

It  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path." 
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The  idea  of  love,  for  example,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  combining  the  character  for 
woman  with  that  for  child.  The  direction, 
east ,  was  represented  by  placing  the  char¬ 
acter  for  sun  behind  that  for  tree.  The 


Chinese  characters  for  these  words  are 
shown  below;  the  first  row  of  characters  has 
been  written  with  an  ordinary  pen,  while 
the  more  artistic  Chinese  characters  in  the 
second  row  have  been  drawn  with  a  brush. 


HOW 

CHINESE  WRITING 
WORKS 


*  5  %  'h 0 

WOMAN  CHILD  LOVE  TREE  SUN 


EAST 


forms  of  life.  He  who  did  his  best  to  follow  the 
Path  in  his  many  lives  would  eventually  be  freed 
from  the  endless  cycle  of  rebirths.  He  would  then 
reach  a  condition  of  perfect  peace  known  as 
nirvana. 

Buddhism  was  the  closest  thing  China  had  to  an 
organized  church  as  we  know  it  in  the  West.  It 
attracted  a  large  following  only  after  the  Han 
dynasty,  and  reached  its  height  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  From  that  time  on  it  began  to  decline, 
although  it  remained  an  important  force  in  Chi¬ 
nese  life  until  the  twentieth  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of  Chinese 
religious  practices  was  their  great  tolerance.  The 
Chinese  believed  in  many  different  spirits  and 
gods  at  the  same  time.  The  Emperor  T’ai  Tsung 
declared  on  one  occasion  “religion  has  many 
names;  there  have  been  many  wise  men,  and  even 
if  their  teachings  differ,  they  can  be  a  blessing  to 
mankind.”  As  a  result  the  Emperor  was  tolerant 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  foreigners  who  flocked 
to  China  during  his  regime.  When  later  Christian 
missionaries  went  to  China  and  spoke  of  their 
religion  being  the  only  true  one,  the  Chinese  quite 
naturally  felt  that  such  a  claim  was  outrageous 
and  ridiculous. 

CULTURE 

Since  the  scholar  was  the  most  respected  man  in 


China,  it  was  natural  that  learning  and  literature 
were  very  important.  But  Chinese  literature  af¬ 
fected  relatively  few  people  because  the  Chinese 
written  language  is  very  difficult  and  takes  a  long 
time  to  learn.  It  does  not  have  an  alphabet.  Each 
word  is  represented  by  a  completely  different  ideo¬ 
graph  or  character.  Originally  these  symbols  look¬ 
ed  very  much  like  the  objects  they  represented. 
With  the  passage  of  time  the  characters  or  symbols 
became  more  streamlined  and  less  pictorial.  The 
Chinese  quickly  learned  how  to  use  characters  to 
express  abstract  things  like  ideas,  colours  and  di¬ 
rections.  This  was  usually  done  by  combining  two 
or  more  characters,  each  of  which  had  a  separate 
meaning  by  itself  but  which,  when  combined, 
meant  something  entirely  different.  (See  above.) 
The  Chinese  language  has  about  40,000  different 
characters.  The  bare  minimum  necessary  for  read¬ 
ing  is  between  3000  and  5000.  Since  each  charac¬ 
ter  has  to  be  individually  memorized,  it  is  obvious 
that  learning  to  read  and  write  in  Chinese  is  a 
long  and  tedious  task.  Chinese  characters  are  tra¬ 
ditionally  written  in  vertical  columns,  and  are 
read  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  to  left. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture  was  written  because  it  was  done  on  materials 
like  wood  and  bamboo  which  have  long  since 
perished.  Only  the  records  written  on  bone  and 
bronze  have  survived.  The  earliest  examples  of 
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books  and  poems  that  we  have  are  as  much  as 
2500  years  old.  These  books,  written  before  and 
during  the  Han  dynasty,  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  history  and  philosophy.  Together 
they  are  known  as  the  Classics.  Educated  Chinese, 
especially  those  trying  the  civil  service  exams,  had 
to  learn  them  thoroughly,  and  often  commit  long 
passages  to  memory.  History  and  poetry  were  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  China.  Indeed,  no  other 
people  have  been  as  conscious  of  their  history  as 
the  Chinese. 

One  of  China’s  greatest  contributions  to  the 
world  was  the  invention  of  paper.  The  Chinese 
made  paper  in  the  first  century  A.D.  This  early 
paper  was  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  mul- 


This  remarkable  painting,  "Poet  at  ease," 
was  done  by  Liu  Kuan-tao  about  1300.  The 
poet  is  resting  on  a  couch  in  front  of  a 
large  screen  which  is  decorated  with  a 
picture  of  another  poet  or  scholar.  The  poet 
and  scholar  are  often  included  in  Chinese 
art,  for  few  peoples  have  ever  had  such 
admiration  for  the  intellectual  class  in 
society.  All  prominent  Chinese,  for  example, 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  write  poetry. 
Many  of  China's  most  famous  rulers, 
including  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  leader  of 
Communist  China,  have  been  noted  poets. 
Ts'ao  Ts'ao  and  his  two  sons,  the  family 
that  brought  about  the  final  downfall  of  the 
brilliant  Han  dynasty,  were  men  of  action 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  murder  the 
Emperor's  family  and  use  any  means  to 
secure  power,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  brilliant  and  imaginative  poetry. 
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berry  tree,  which  was  beaten  into  a  pasty  sub¬ 
stance,  mixed  with  water  and  poured  into  a 
mould.  When  dry  it  was  ripped  off  in  sheets  and 
rubbed  until  smooth  and  thin.  In  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  the  Chinese  invented  printing.  The  use 
of  paper  and  later,  printing,  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  Chinese  literature.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  civilization  has  the  written  word  had  such  a 
great  influence  upon  the  development  of  its 
people. 

The  ability  to  paint,  like  the  writing  of  poetry, 
was  expected  of  all  educated  men.  Chinese  paint¬ 
ing  was  based  on  Chinese  handwriting  or  calli¬ 
graphy,  which  was  done  with  a  brush.  The  best 


calligraphy,  beautifully  painted  on  long  narrow 
scrolls,  is  as  attractive  as  any  other  form  of  art. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  Chinese  art  form  is  the 
landscape  painting  which  developed  mainly  after 
the  Han  period. 

The  earliest  forms  of  Chinese  art  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  are  engravings  on  pottery  and  bronze.  Since 
the  magnificent  bronze  vessels  of  the  Shang  dynas¬ 
ty  were  normally  used  for  sacrifices  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  occasions,  their  designs  tend  to  suggest  deep 
mystical  and  spiritual  forces.  By  Han  times  these 
designs  had  become  more  purely  decorative  and 
less  magical  and  mysterious.  In  Han  China  the 
best  bronze  work  was  that  done  to  decorate  the 


An  art 

to  capture 

the  spirit  of  nature 

The  great  period  of  Chinese  landscape 
painting  came  after  the  end  of  the  Han 
dynasty ,  and  reached  its  perfection  under 
the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1276).  In  their 
approach  to  nature  the  artists  were  strongly 
influenced  by  Taoism.  Nature  is  over¬ 
whelming.  The  tiny  figure  of  a  man  (usually 
seen  in  the  landscape  as  two  of  them  are 
here  in  the  lower  left  corner)  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  surrounding 
mountains ,  trees  and  clouds.  The  landscape 
paintings ,  done  with  Indian  ink  and  light 
colour  on  either  silk  or  paper,  were  also 
mysterious,  for  the  artists  attempted  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  nature.  Clear  Weather 
in  the  Valley  was  painted  by  Tung  Yuan, 
a  Buddhist  monk,  and  shows  two  people  op 
their  way  to  the  BuddhistTemple  which 
is  faintly  visible  in  the  misty  gorge. 
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backs  of  mirrors.  Often  these  were  inlaid  with 
gold,  silver  and  precious  gems.  Later,  bronze  was 
also  used  in  sculpture.  But  sculpture  only  became 
an  important  art  form  in  China  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Buddhism  around  the  third  century 
A.D.  The  Buddhists  wanted  idols  and  images 
carved  for  use  in  their  temples. 

The  making  of  various  kinds  of  vessels,  other 
than  bronze,  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times.  Even 
then  some  objects  were  shaped  by  a  wheel.  As  time 
passed,  the  Chinese  perfected  the  art  of  ceramics 
and  made  this  one  of  their  greatest  contributions 
to  the  world’s  art  treasures.  They  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  making  porcelain  hundreds  of  years 


This  grey  pottery  model  of  a  house  was 
made  during  the  first  century  A.D.  The 
Chinese  often  left  models  in  the  tombs  of 
the  dead;  the  subjects  were  not  only 
houses  but  servants,  guards  and  animals. 

These  figurines  provide  us  with  an 
important  source  of  information  about 
daily  life  in  Han  China. 

before  Westerners  did.  Their  porcelain  became  so 
widely  known  and  cherished  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  most  people  call  all  similar  porcelain 
“china”  or  “china-ware.” 

The  Chinese  also  became  famous  for  their  jade 
and  lacquer.  Even  before  the  Shang  dynasty,  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  loved  jade.  Beautiful  objects 
carved  out  of  jade  were  used  on  ceremonial  swords 
and  daggers,  and  as  jewelry.  Lacquering,  a  shellac¬ 
ing  process,  using  the  sap  of  a  tree,  became  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  Han  times.  Coat  after  coat  of 
lacquer  (often  of  a  cinnabar-red  colour)  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  things  like  drinking  cups  and  cosmetic 
boxes,  which  were  exquisitely  carved. 

By  Han  times,  China  was  abreast  of,  or  ahead  of, 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  scientific  knowledge 
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and  inventions.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  their 
history,  the  Chinese  knew  how  to  date  eclipses, 
and  they  had  developed  an  excellent  calendar. 
A  kind  of  seismograph  for  recording  earthquakes 
had  even  been  invented.  Later,  they  developed 
the  water-powered  mill  and  invented  the  shoul¬ 
der-collar,  which  made  the  work  of  draft  animals 
far  more  efficient.  From  this  early  period  as  well, 
the  Chinese  techniques  of  casting  iron  spread  to 
the  West. 

From  Han  China,  Chinese  silk  flowed  out  across 
the  caravan  routes  of  Central  Asia  to  the  Western 
world.  In  Rome  it  was  one  of  the  import  products 
most  in  demand,  and  China  reaped  the  rewards  of 
a  great  trade  in  it.  From  Han  times,  until  about 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries,  the  West 
learned  more  and  imported  more  from  China 
than  the  Chinese  did  from  the  West. 


Court  ladies  at  work  preparing  silk.  Above, 
a  woman  is  rolling  up  her  sleeves  before 
joining  the  others  in  pounding  the  silk. 

To  the  right ,  one  woman  draws  out  the 
thread;  another  sews,  and  a  servant  fans  the 
charcoal  burner.  Finally,  a  little  girl  inspects 
the  ironing  by  peering  underneath  the  long 
roll  of  silk  cloth. 


THE  CHINESE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Chinese  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  clear 
in  the  very  name  of  their  country.  In  Chinese  it  is 
“Chung  Kuo”  (Joong  gwo)  which  means  the 
“Middle  Kingdom”  or  the  “Middle  Country.” 
The  Chinese  believed  that  they  were  at  the  centre 
of  the  world.  They  thought  of  themselves  as  the 
only  civilized  people  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
“barbarians.”  The  Chinese  emperor  was  referred 
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This  painting ,  done  in  gold  and  green ,  shows 
the  first  Han  Emperor  entering  the  Ch'in 
capital.  The  Emperor  is  visible  amid  some 
of  his  troops  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 
Farther  along  the  road  he  is  travelling,  some 
men,  who  appear  to  be  enemy  dignitaries, 
wait  on  their  knees  for  the  conqueror  to 
pass.  Behind  Liu  Pang,  or  Han  Kao  Tsu  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  stretch  the  banners 
of  his  army. 


to  as  the  “Son  of  Heaven”  and  his  empire  was 
“T’ion  Hsia”  or  “that  beneath  Heaven.” 

The  Chinese  permitted  foreigners  to  come  to 
their  land,  but  it  had  to  be  on  China’s  terms.  The 
system  of  foreign  relations  that  developed  from 
this  requirement  was  known  as  the  tributary  sys¬ 
tem.  Foreigners  who  wished  to  trade  with  China 
brought  tribute  or  gifts  to  the  Chinese  emperor. 
At  court,  the  foreign  envoy  recognized  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Chinese  emperor  by  going  through  an 
elaborate  ceremony  known  as  the  “kowtow.”  The 
envoy  kneeled  in  front  of  the  throne  three  times, 
and  after  each  kneeling  completely  prostrated 
himself  and  knocked  his  forehead  on  the  floor 
three  times. 

In  ancient  China,  diplomats  from  neighbouring 
Asian  states  were  quite  prepared  to  recognize 
China’s  superior  position  in  return  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  would  receive.  Once  in  China  they  were 
well  cared  for,  could  engage  in  trade,  and  might 
even  win  other  favours  like  military  assistance 
from  the  Chinese.  Often,  emperors  who  had  just 
ascended  the  throne  went  to  great  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  have  foreign  states  send  tribute  missions 
to  their  court,  for  when  they  came  it  made  the 
emperor  appear  more  powerful  and  awesome  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Chinese  subjects. 

While  the  Chinese  thought  of  themselves  as 
the  only  truly  civilized  people  in  the  world,  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  military  strength  of  others. 
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"A  Lady  Before  Her  Mirror"  was  painted 
early  in  the  twelfth  century  A.D.  by 
Su  Han-Ch'en.  Delicately  coloured  in  the 
original ,  it  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
Chinese  painting.  The  scene  is  a  garden 
terrace ,  and  the  artist  has  included  the 
branch  of  a  blossoming  plum  tree  to  capture 
the  spirit  of  spring.  The  lady  sits  on  a  low 


bench  in  front  of  a  beautifully  lacquered 
table  with  a  high  screen-like  back.  The  table, 
the  vases  and  the  other  objects  set  out 
before  her  are  all  exquisite  pieces  of  art 
themselves.  An  obedient  servant  stands 
behind  the  lady,  no  doubt  agreeing  that  her 
ladyship  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  all  China. 
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They  knew  that  when  their  country  was  weak, 
northern  tribes  might  sweep  down  into  China  to 
raid,  and  even  conquer.  From  Flan  times  on,  the 
Chinese  used  a  variety  of  devices  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  The  Great  Wall  and  military  garrisons  in 
the  north  provided  some  protection.  But  the 
Chinese  recognized  that  their  safety  was  threat¬ 
ened  most  when  these  small  wandering  tribes 
united  into  a  strong  league.  As  a  result,  the 
Chinese  tried  to  prevent  this  unity  by  keeping 
the  barbarians  divided.  They  befriended  some 
tribes  while  fighting  others.  Sometimes  they  made 
payments  of  money  or  arranged  marriage 
alliances. 

Despite  4000  miles  of  seacoast,  the  Chinese 
never  became  a  great  sea-faring  people  eager  to 
explore  or  conquer  distant  lands.  As  early  as  Han 
times,  foreign  ships  from  India  and  Southeast 
Asia  had  reached  Chinese  ports.  But  for  a  number 
of  reasons  the  Chinese  always  looked  more  inland 
than  outward  to  the  sea.  The  birthplace  of  Chi- 

This  painting  of  a  Chinese  courtyard  was 
done  about  77 00.  It  is  part  of  a  series  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  Lady  Wen-chi ,  who 
was  captured  by  nomads  from  Mongolia  in 
A.D.  195.  Later,  the  lady  was  ransomed  and 
returned  to  China.  This  scene  shows  her 
arriving  home.  The  painting  provides  a 
good  illustration  of  a  courtyard  in  a  wealthy 
Chinese  home  a  thousand  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  this  style  of  entrance 
gate  and  inner  courtyard  is  very  similar  to 
Chinese  architecture  today. 


nese  civilization  was  in  the  north.  For  the  most 
part  of  her  history,  her  capitals  were  there.  And  of 
course  it  was  from  the  north  that  the  threat  of 
foreign  invasion  usually  came.  Therefore  China 
remained  more  interested  in  the  continent  of  Asia 
than  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  the  lands 
beyond. 

China  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  other 
peoples,  but  she  never  felt  it  necessary  actually  to 
control  distant  lands.  Most  of  the  products,  food 
and  goods  she  needed  could  be  found  within  her 
own  borders.  Besides,  it  was  felt  that  China  was 
the  very  centre  of  civilization  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  other  societies.  China 
was  proud  of  her  own  great  achievements  and 
confident  of  her  own  supremacy. 

This  feeling  of  superiority  was  strengthened 
later  during  the  centuries  when  the  Mongols  and 
Manchus  ruled  China.  Although  the  Chinese  were 
then  a  conquered  people,  their  foreign  rulers 
found  that  they  had  to  rule  the  land  as  the  Chinese 
themselves  had  done.  Once  in  China,  these  bar¬ 
barian  rulers  often  adopted  Chinese  customs  and 
ideas.  The  longer  they  remained,  the  more  they 
became  like  the  Chinese.  Thus,  they  did  not 
destroy  any  of  the  main  features  of  Chinese  civili¬ 
zation.  For  these  reasons,  China  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  a  distinctive  Chinese  civilization.  That 
development  remained  unbroken  for  close  to  4000 
years.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  was  Chinese  civilization  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  bar¬ 
barians. 
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/A  bas-relief  from  the  famous  temple  at 
Karnak,  built  between  1550  and  1350  B.C. 
shows  a  temple  priest  making  an  offering  of 
food  to  the  pharoah. 
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On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  in  northern  Egypt 
stands  the  city  of  Gizeh.  Modern  bridges  link  it 
to  the  capital  city  of  Cairo  of  which  it  is  now  a 
part.  About  six  miles  from  Gizeh  to  the  west 
and  south,  near  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
stands  the  Great  Pyramid.  Built  as  a  tomb  for 
the  Pharaoh  Khufu,  it  was  completed  about  2600 


B.C.  Long  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  still  the  largest 
stone  building  in  existence.  The  Great  Pyramid 
is  only  the  largest  monument  to  a  brilliant 
civilization  that  flourished  in  the  Nile  Valley 
while  our  skin-clad  ancestors  struggled  to  keep 
alive  in  the  forests  and  caves  of  Europe. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PHARAOH 

Egypt  developed  a  system  of  government  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  her  two  main  needs  —  to  keep 
the  country  strong  and  unified.  The  king  or 
pharaoh  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch  whose 
every  wish  or  word  was  law.  He  owned  all  the 
land  and  controlled  every  aspect  of  the  country’s 
life.  He  supervised  the  irrigation  system,  the 
great  building  projects,  trade  and  commerce,  the 
army  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  king 
was  also  accepted  as  a  god,  and  it  was  customary 
to  refer  to  him  not  by  name  but  as  Per-o  (a  term 
which  survives  in  the  Hebrew  as  Pharaoh)  or 
Great  House,  the  temple  in  which  the  god  lived. 
Since  the  ruler  was  a  god,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  supervise  the  religion  of  the  country.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  in  Egypt  the  pharaoh  controlled  all  political, 
civil  and  religious  matters. 

To  assist  him  the  pharaoh  needed  a  large 
number  of  deputies  or  officials.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  higher  officials  was  the  pharaoh’s 
chief  assistant,  known  as  the  vizier.  The  vizier 
must  have  been  the  busiest  man  in  Egypt,  for  his 
duties  seemed  endless.  He  was  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  and  supervised  the  highest  court  of  justice. 
He  was  directly  responsible  for  agriculture, 
building  programmes,  policing  the  country,  the 
conduct  of  war  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  The 
position  of  vizier  was  usually  hereditary,  that  is, 
it  was  passed  on  to  members  of  a  particular 
family.  Another  influential  representative  of  the 
pharaoh  was  the  governor  of  each  of  Egypt’s 
forty  provinces.  If  the  pharaoh  was  weak,  the 
governor  ruled  over  his  province  almost  as  an 
independent  prince. 

Since  religion  was  a  tremendously  powerful 
force  in  Egypt,  it  was  natural  for  a  strong  class 
of  priests  to  arise.  Egyptians  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  good  harvests  and 
victories  over  their  enemies  by  giving  gifts  to  the 
priests  whose  role  it  was  to  serve  and  placate  the 
gods.  As  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  priests 
increased,  the  pharaohs  tried  to  ensure  their 
support  by  excusing  them  from  the  payment  of 


taxes.  During  the  New  Kingdom,  the  influence  of 
the  priestly  class  reached  its  highest  point.  As 
foreign  conquests  brought  new  lands  and  wealth 
to  Egypt’s  empire,  a  grateful  people  showered 
the  priests  with  yet  more  gifts.  And  since  the 
gods  (it  was  reasoned)  must  have  been  responsible 
for  all  the  good  fortune,  it  was  natural  for  their 
spokesmen  on  earth  to  gain  more  authority  in 
running  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Thus,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  priests 
became  almost  partners  in  government  with  the 
pharaoh.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  this  time 
they  controlled  about  thirty  per  cent  of  all  the 
land. 

The  imperial  expansion  of  the  New  Kingdom 
also  stimulated  the  development  of  another 
group  in  Egyptian  society,  the  army.  Previously, 
the  Egyptian  army  had  been  made  up  mainly 
of  peasants  who  were  drafted  to  meet  an 
emergency.  When  the  emergency  passed,  they 
went  back  to  the  fields.  But  empire-builcling 
required  a  permanent  army  of  professional 
soldiers,  either  Egyptians  trained  from  boyhood, 
or  foreigners  who  either  served  for  pay  or  had 
been  captured.  The  need  for  highly  skilled  officers 
paved  the  way  for  men  of  ability  to  gain  great 
influence  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Thus,  throughout  this  period  the  army  joined 
nobles  and  priests  in  sharing  the  power  of  the 
pharaoh. 

As  the  business  of  the  government,  the  army 
and  the  temples  became  bigger  and  more 
complex,  there  was  an  increasing  need  for 
officials  to  keep  everything  running  smoothly. 
Just  as  modern  governments  today  depend  upon 
large  bodies  of  civil  servants,  so  it  was  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  backbone  of  the  Egyptian  bureauc¬ 
racy  or  civil  service  was  the  scribe.  Drawn  from 
every  class  in  society  (except  probably  the 
peasants)  on  the  basis  of  ability,  the  scribes  looked 
after  the  multitude  of  details,  including  the 
keeping  of  records,  by  which  a  highly  civilized 
society  functions.  Their  close  contact  with  the 
pharaoh,  nobles,  priests  and  army  officers  made 
them  an  influential  group  in  Egyptian  society. 
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of  the 
people 


Egypt  was  an  agricultural 
country,  and  most  of  the  people 
were  peasants  who  toiled  in  the 
fields.  Leaving  their  mud  huts 
at  dawn,  the  peasants  worked  in 
the  fields  of  the  wealthy  until 
dusk.  Their  life  was  an  endless 
round  of  cultivating  the  fresh 
silt,  ploughing  and  planting, 
cutting  and  threshing,  and 
tending  the  livestock.  Even  the 
annual  flood  brought  little  relief, 
for  during  the  period  when  he 
could  not  work  the  land  the 
peasant  was  likely  to  be  summoned 
to  work  on  one  of  the  great  public 
works  projects,  such  as  a  pharaoh’s 
temple  or  a  pyramid.  And  always 
he  was  watched  over  by  the  scribes 
and  overseers  of  the  pharaoh, 
the  nobles  or  the  priests. 

One  such  scribe  was  Menna,  a 
field  scribe  for  the  pharaoh.  It 
was  Menna’s  job  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  labourers,  and  of  the 
other  scribes  who  kept  a  record  of 
the  harvest.  Not  surprisingly, 
Menna’s  tomb  contained  a  huge 
wall  painting  which  showed  the 
many  aspects  of  his  work  and 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of 
the  peasant.  The  section 
reproduced  here  shows  the  wheat 
being  cut  and  then  carried  in  a 
rope  basket  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
men.  A  foreman  watches  as  two 
labourers  spread  the  piles  of  wheat 
on  the  ground,  preparing  it  for 
the  oxen  to  trample  the  kernels 
out  of  the  husks.  The  next  peasant 
is  winnowing  the  wheat,  scooping 
it  into  the  air  so  that  the  wind 
will  blow  the  chaff  away.  Finally, 
the  wheat  is  loaded  on  board  ship 
for  its  journey  down  or  up  the 
Nile,  or  away  to  ports  across  the 
Mediterranean. 

Menna  himself  appears  often 
in  the  original  painting.  In  this 
section  he  was  shown  standing 


just  to  the  left  of  the  top  section 
watching  his  overseer  beat  a 
peasant  for  not  doing  his  work  or, 
perhaps,  for  not  paying  his  taxes 
to  the  pharaoh.  Another  wrongdoer 
seems  to  be  pleading  for  mercy, 
while  a  second  overseer  musters 
more  of  the  guilty  for  their 
punishment.  But  it  was  not  all 
work  and  punishment.  The  artist 


has  shown  two  peasants  under  a 
tree,  one  sleeping  and  the  other 
playing  a  flute.  The  foreman 
leaning  on  his  stick  is  probably 
being  told  by  the  two  peasants, 
“Why  bother  us;  look  at  those  two 
loafing  right  behind  you.” 
Agriculture  has  changed  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  it 
would  seem  that  men  have  not. 
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The  produce  of  the  land  supported 
an  army  of  workers  and  craftsmen 
without  whom  the  brilliant 
civilization  of  Egypt  could  not  have 
flourished.  Labourers  were  needed 
to  perform  the  backbreaking  work 
of  building  the  pyramids  and 
temples.  Highly  skilled  craftsmen 
completed  and  beautified  the  great 
buildings.  The  army  demanded  a 
steady  stream  of  weapons  and 
equipment— bows  and  arrows,  swords 
and  daggers,  war  chariots  and 
warships.  The  wealthy  provided  a 
ready  market  for  jewelery,  fine 
furniture  and  clothing,  wine  and 
perfume,  art  and  sculpture. 

The  tomb  of  Rekhmire,  Vizier,  and 
Governor  of  Thebes,  contains  a  huge 
wall  painting  showing  many 
illustrations  of  the  Vizier’s 
greatness.  A  number  of  workers  and 
craftsmen  are  shown  at  their  tasks. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  painting  brick¬ 
layers  are  at  work,  making  bricks 
from  the  Nile  mud,  setting  them  out 
to  bake,  and  carrying  them  off  to  be 
used.  As  always,  they  are  working 
under  the  careful  eye  of  an  overseer. 
Above  them  are  some  metal-workers. 
Two  men  on  the  left  are  grasping 
a  tong  holding  a  crucible  of  hot 
metal,  while  above  them  two  other 
men  are  taking  turns  with  the  foot 
bellows  to  keep  the  charcoal  glowing 
properly.  The  molten  metal  is  then 
poured  through  the  funnels  into  what 
appears  to  be  a  mould  for  a  large 
door.  Other  men  are  bringing 
supplies.  Above  the  metal-workers 
can  be  seen  wood-workers,  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  carvers,  and  men  apparently 
working  on  some  pottery. 

These  craftsmen  were  better  off 
than  the  peasants.  Since  the 
Egyptians  did  not  have  money, 
everyone  was  paid  in  food  products. 
Nevertheless,  the  craftsman  was  able 
to  live  in  a  brick  house  and  often 
covdd  earn  enough  to  buy  a  few 
luxuries  and  even  a  fairly  elaborate 
tomb. 
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An  economy  based  on  men, 
not  machines 


A  flourishing  economic  life  needed 
merchants  and  sailors  to  carry  and 
distribute  the  products  of  the  fields 
and  shops.  As  early  as  2600  B.C. 
Egyptian  merchants  were  developing 
a  vigorous  trade.  Caravans  moved 
overland  across  the  desert.  Egyptian 
trading  ships,  loaded  with  grain, 
wine  and  other  products  plied  the 
Nile  and  the  coasts  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  merchants  returned  with  such 
treasures  as  copper  and  bronze,  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  and  timber,  spices 
and  perfumes.  The  merchants  and 
traders  were  not  independent.  Like 
everyone  else  they  worked  for  the 


pharaoh  or  rich  nobles. 

This  interesting  picture  of  a  ship 
arriving  in  port  gives  some  idea  of 
the  type  of  vessel  Egyptian  traders 
used.  Power  came  both  from  sails 
and  from  banks  of  oarsmen.  The 
detail  of  the  stern  of  this  ship  shows 
that  rudder  and  sail  were  moved  by 
the  same  lever. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  social  order 
were  the  slaves,  usually  foreigners 
who  had  been  captured  in  war  or 
purchased  on  the  Mediterranean 
slave  market.  Their  numbers 
increased  during  the  New  Kingdom 
when  frequent  wars  increased  the 
number  of  prisoners.  The  most 


unfortunate  slaves  were  those  assigned 
to  the  gold  and  copper  mines,  where 
their  only  hope  was  that  a  shortage 
of  water  or  the  unendurable  heat  and 
harsh  conditions  would  quickly 
bring  life  to  an  end.  The  workers 
shown  in  the  relief  above  may  well 
have  been  slaves.  Far  more  fortunate 
were  the  slaves  (shown  on  page  67) 
assigned  to  work  in  the  great 
homes  of  the  nobility.  Here  their 
sole  task  was  to  wait  on  and 
entertain  their  masters.  Sometimes  a 
very  talented  slave  could  hope  for 
rewards  which  could  lead  him  to  an 
important  position  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 
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Sharp  contrasts 
between  rich  and  poor 


The  life  of  the  Egyptian  upper 
classes  contrasted  sharply  with  that 
of  the  peasant  and  slave.  Their 
large  and  gracious  homes  were  set 
in  beautiful  gardens  and  were  filled 
with  fine  furniture  and  paintings. 

A  host  of  servants  (like  the  slave  girls 
on  the  right)  catered  to  their  every 
need.  Banquet  scenes  like  this  show 
fashionably  dressed  ladies  with 
elaborate  hair  styles.  The  perfumed 
cones  on  their  heads  melted  during 
the  party  while  they  watched  the 
musicians  and  dancing  girls,  filling 


the  air  with  exotic  scents.  The 
banquet  table  groaned  under  a  rich 
assortment  of  foods  and  wines. 

But  even  the  people  who  made  such 
a  luxurious  life  possible,  like  the  farm 
workers  (below)  who  are  making 
wine  and  catching  and  cleaning  water- 
birds,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  too 
unhappy.  Apart  from  the  labourers 
who  went  on  strike— the  first  recorded 
in  history— because  they  had  not 
been  paid  for  two  months  and  were 
hungry,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 


revolts.  (Of  course,  the  pharaoh’s 
army  and  the  host  of  overseers 
would  have  made  a  successful 
revolt  unlikely.)  Moreover,  although 
the  paintings  were  done  for  the  rich, 
they  suggest  that  while  life  was 
dull  and  hard,  it  was  not  without 
its  lighter  moments.  Portions  of 
Egyptian  songs  also  suggested  a 
good-natured  and  reasonably 
contented  people.  Despite  hard 
work  and  high  taxes,  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed  much  greater  security  than 
was  usual  in  the  ancient  world. 
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The  gods  of  the  Egyptians 

No  people  have  been  more  influenced 
by  religion  than  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Religion  dominated 
everything— the  political  system,  for 
the  pharaoh  was  supposed  to  be  a  god; 
art  and  architecture,  for  the 
pyramids  were  built  to  house  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  in  their  after-life; 
and  the  everyday  life  of  the  people, 
who  believed  that  the  gods  caused  the 
rain  to  fall,  the  River  to  flood  and  the 
crops  to  grow.  The  Egyptians  believed 
in  a  great  many  gods,  who  lived 
everywhere  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
and  who  might  appear  at  any  time.  As 
is  quite  common  among  a  people 
living  close  to  nature,  many  of  their 
gods  were  given  an  animal  form,  such 
as  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  crocodile  or  a 
jackal.  The  jackal  god  was  Anubis,  the 
funeral  god.  Anubis  was  an  important 
god,  for  he  watched  over  the  body  as 
the  dead  man  prepared  for  and  then 
entered  into  his  after-life. 


The  cheerful  Egyptians  loved  life 
on  the  Nile  far  too  much  to  believe 
that  it  could  ever  end.  Many  other 
peoples  have  also  believed  in  an 
after-life,  but  no  other  people  has 
ever  taken  such  elaborate  steps  to 
ensure  it.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
man  had  a  soul  which  would  survive 
and  return  to  the  body  after  death.  As 
a  result,  they  went  to  great  lengths  to 
preserve  the  body  from  decay  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  soul. 
Techniques  of  preservation  were 
developed  to  a  high  degree. 
Embalmers  worked  for  weeks  on  the 
bodies  of  nobles  and  for  months  on 
those  of  the  pharaohs.  In  the  final 
stage  the  body  was  wrapped  in  layer 
after  layer  of  linen  strips.  The 
mummy,  as  we  call  it,  was  then  placed 
in  a  coffin  ready  for  its  earthly  resting- 
place. 

In  1922  the  mummy  of  Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen  was  discovered.  The 
mummy  lay  in  the  innermost  of  three 
coffins,  each  shaped  like  the  king,  and 
the  last  of  solid  gold.  Within  this  final 
coffin  the  face  of  the  mummy  was 
covered  by  the  gold  mask  reproduced 
here. 

For  company  in  the  after-life,  and  to 
make  certain  that  his  soul  would 
recognize  him,  models  of  the  dead 
man’s  possessions— boats  and  animals, 
weapons,  and  paintings  of  friends  and 
relatives— were  placed  in  the  tomb. 

In  Tut’s  tomb  there  was  everything 
he  might  need  in  the  after-life:  vases, 
knives,  two  war  chariots  in  case  he 
should  go  on  a  military  campaign, 
chairs,  chests  and  a  host  of  other 
objects.  There  were  also  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses  as  well  as  some 
likenesses  of  the  dead  man  himself  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  soul  if  his 
body  should  not  obey  the  funeral 
priest’s  prayer,  “O  flesh  decay  not, 
perish  not,  let  not  thy  odor  be  evil.” 
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The  day 
of  judgement: 
trial  before 
Osiris 


Although  the  Egyptians  continued  to 
worship  many  gods,  two  of  them 
became  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  first  was  Re,  the  sun  god  (seen 
below  to  the  right  of  Anubis),  who 
perished  at  dusk  but  rose  again  in  the 
morning  to  sail  his  ship  across  the 
earth.  The  importance  of  Re  is  easy  to 
understand  because  he  represented 
the  cycle  of  birth,  death  and  renewal 
with  which  the  Egyptians  were 
familiar  through  their  work  in  the 
fields.  Furthermore,  without 
mountains  or  clouds  to  cut  off  the 
sun,  Re  was  always  present  in  the 
Egyptian  sky.  When  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  the  Empire,  Re  was 
united  with  Amon,  the  Theban  god 
of  the  wind,  to  form  the  all  powerful 
Amon-Re,  king  of  the  gods  uniting  the 
air  and  the  sun.  The  pharaoh  was 
the  son  of  Re,  and  joined  the  god  in 
his  kingdom  after  death.  But  Re  was 


the  guardian  god  of  the  pharaoh  and 
the  country;  he  was  not  concerned 
with  the  life  of  individuals. 

Osiris  (seated  on  the  throne 
below)  was  a  more  important  god  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  An 
Egyptian  myth  told  how  Osiris,  a 
good  ruler,  was  treacherously  killed 
by  his  brother  Seth,  who  cut  up  the 
body  and  scattered  the  parts 
throughout  Egypt.  But  Isis,  Osiris’ 
faithful  wife,  collected  the  parts  and 
with  the  help  of  Anubis,  put  the 
body  back  together  and  restored 
Osiris  to  life.  Osiris  then  descended 
to  the  underworld  to  become  the 
judge  of  the  dead.  When  his  son 
Horus  grew  up,  he  avenged  his 
father  by  killing  Seth. 

The  death  and  resurrection  of 
Osiris  corresponded  to  the  flooding 
and  recession  of  the  Nile,  on  which 
the  Egyptian’s  life  on  earth  depended. 
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More  important  was  the  belief  that 
just  as  the  god  had  triumphed  over 
death,  so  might  those  individuals  who 
followed  him  inherit  everlasting  life. 
There  were  also  in  the  myth  a  number 
of  ideas  that  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
ordinary  Egyptians:  the  faithful  wife 
and  son,  the  concern  of  Osiris  for  his 
subjects,  the  punishment  of 
treacherous  enemies.  For  the  mass 
of  the  people,  such  factors  made  the 
worship  of  Osiris  much  more 
satisfying  than  the  worship  of  the 
remote  god,  Re. 

The  Egyptians  came  to  believe  that 
the  dead  appeared  before  Osiris  for 
judgement.  Their  trial  had  three 
stages.  First,  they  had  to  declare  their 
innocence  of  forty-two  sins,  including 
murder,  falsehood,  dishonesty,  greed 
and  pride.  Egyptian  paintings  show 
forty-two  figures,  each  representing 
one  of  the  deities  passing  judgement. 
Next,  the  dead  man  had  to  assert  his 
virtues.  Finally,  Anubis  weighed  the 
dead  man’s  heart  in  the  balance 
against  an  object  representing  truth. 
Thoth,  god  of  the  moon  and  patron 
of  writing  and  the  sciences,  recorded 
the  result  as  Osiris  watched  the 
proceedings  from  his  throne.  A  heavy 
heart  would  outweigh  truth,  and  the 
dead  would  be  judged  guilty.  His  soul 
would  then  be  devoured  by  the 
combination  crocodile  and  lion 


shown  in  the  painting  above.  But 
most,  if  not  all  men,  seem  to  have 
passed  the  test  and  entered  a  realm  of 
everlasting  delight  and  pleasures  in 
beautiful  gardens  and  orchards 
inhabited  by  beautiful  singing  birds 
and  gentle  animals.  The  knowledge 
that  they  would  appear  before  Osiris 
helped  to  guide  Egyptians  in  their 
daily  living.  Each  hoped  to  be  able  to 
say  on  judgement  day,  “I  did  no  evil 
thing,”  “I  did  not  report  evil  of  a 
servant  to  his  master,”  “I  allowed  no 
one  to  hunger,”  “I  did  not  decrease 
the  offerings  to  the  gods,”  “I  did 
not  dam  the  running  water.” 

The  painting,  showing  the  trial 
before  Osiris  and  the  other  gods,  is 
taken  from  one  of  a  number  of  books 
which  together  are  known  as  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  Placed  in  the  tomb 
of  the  dead  to  ensure  his  survival, 
these  books  tell  how  the  priests 
developed  the  worship  of  Osiris.  The 
priests  persuaded  the  people  that  they 
could  ensure  life  after  death.  Then 
they  sold  magic  charms  which  would 
prevent  the  heart  of  the  deceased  from 
betraying  the  truth.  They  also  sold  a 
collection  of  spells  and  inscriptions, 
which  prevented  the  dead  from 
making  any  mistake,  proclaimed  his 
innocence  of  all  wrong-doing  and  even 
threatened  the  gods  with  punishment 
if  they  did  not  grant  eternal  life. 
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Amenhotep  IV  was  a  brilliant 
pharaoh  who  disapproved  of  the 
corruption  of  religion  by  the  priests. 
He  also  believed  that  there  was  only 
one  god,  not  the  hundreds  which 
Egyptians  worshipped.  The  one  god, 
he  declared,  was  Aton,  the  name  for 
the  visible  disc  of  the  sun.  (Here  he 
is  shown  with  his  wife,  Nefertiti,  and 
their  children,  basking  in  the  rays  of 
Aton.)  Changing  his  name  to 
Ikhnaton,  he  ordered  all  his  subjects 
to  worship  Aton  as  the  creator  of  the 
world  and  the  father  of  all  men. 
Priests  were  driven  from  the  temples 
and  the  old  gods  were  destroyed. 
Ikhnaton’s  belief  in  one  god  is  the 
first  recorded  monotheism  in  history, 
but  it  was  doomed  to  failure  and  did 
not  reappear  again  until  the  time  of 
the  Hebrews  six  hundred  years  later. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  Ikhnaton’s 
religion  influenced  later  Hebrew 
prophets,  for  Psalm  104  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  similar  to  the 
Egyptian  Hymn  to  the  Sun  which 
glorifies  Aton: 


How  manifold  are  thy  works! 

They  are  hidden  from  the  face  of 
man,  O  sole  God 

Like  unto  whom  there  is  no  other. 

Thou  madest  the  earth  at  thy  will 
when  thou  wast  alone: 

Men,  cattle,  all  animals,  everything 
on  earth  that  goes  on  its  feet, 

Everything  that  is  on  high  that  flies 
with  its  wings, 

The  foreign  lands,  Syria,  Kush,  and 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


Since  the  priests  and  the  people 
were  opposed  to  Ikhnaton’s  religious 
revolution,  the  pharaohs  who 
succeeded  him  returned  to  the  old 
ways.  Under  his  successor  and 
son-in-law,  Tutankhamen,  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  temples 
and  soon  the  old  ways  were 
re-established.  Among  some  of  the 
better  educated  Egyptians,  the  belief 
in  one  god  persisted  and  they 
endowed  Amon-Re  with  the 
qualities  of  the  sole  god.  But  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  power  of  the 
priests  to  ensure  salvation  through 
their  charms  and  books  became 
increasingly  important.  Religion 
became  less  a  code  of  good  conduct  or 
an  explanation  of  life  and  more  and 
more  the  magic  of  the  priest. 
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The  art 
of  the 
Egyptians 


Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the 
grandeur  and  massiveness  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  But  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  and  the 
dozens  of  others  that  dot  the 
landscape,  were  only  one  example 
of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Like  all  other  forms  of  Egyptian  art 
they  show  the  importance  of  religion 
in  Egyptian  life. 

The  pyramids  were  the 
indestructible  tombs  of  the  pharaohs 
of  the  Old  Kingdom.  Safely  preserved 
in  their  depths  the  pharaoh  would 
live  forever.  Moreover,  the  pyramids 
were  ideal  objects  for  the  worship 
of  the  god  Re,  for  the  first  light  of  the 
sun  would  strike  the  peak  and  slant 
downwards  into  the  valley  below. 

The  largest  pyramid,  that  built  by 
the  Pharaoh  Khufu,  is  shown  on  the 
extreme  right.  Completed  about 
2600  B.C.,  it  has  a  base  covering 
thirteen  acres  and  was  originally 
484  feet  high.  It  took  twenty-three 
years  for  an  army  of  workmen  to 
fashion  the  pyramid  out  of  2,300,000 
blocks  of  limestone  weighing  over  two 
tons  each.  Yet  so  capable  were  the 
Egyptian  builders  that  the  pieces  have 


joints  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  southeast  corner  stands  only 
half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
northwest  corner  755  feet  away. 

The  Egyptians  did  not  use  slaves 
for  building  the  pyramids.  They  were 
to  be  the  supreme  monuments  to  the 
glory  of  the  pharaoh  and  the  country, 
and  all  Egyptians  were  forced  to  work 
on  them  a  few  months  each  year,  much 
as  they  might  be  expected  to  serve  in 
the  army.  (The  pictures  on  pp.  74-75 
show  stages  in  pyramid-building.) 

The  large  blocks  of  limestone  were 
cut  out  of  the  cliffs  with  chisels  and 
saws,  while  granite  blocks  were 
secured  by  using  chisels  and  wedges. 
Once  cut  away  and  chipped  to  size, 
the  massive  blocks  were  skidded  on 
rollers  to  the  river  bank  where  they 
were  loaded  on  barges  which  carried 
them  down-river.  Unloaded  from  the 
barge,  the  blocks  were  dragged  by 
workers  and  rolled  to  the  site. 

The  blocks  were  next  moved  to  the 
exact  section  of  the  pyramid  for  which 
they  had  been  cut.  Sloping  ramps 
enabled  the  workmen  to  move  blocks 
weighing  several  tons  to  the  very  top. 
Others  went  into  the  long  passageways 
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LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS 


Pyramid  building,  Hollywood  style: 
scenes  from  THE  EGYPTIAN 
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and  tomb  rooms  in  the  depths  of  the 
pyramid.  Each  block  fitted  with  the 
next  almost  perfectly.  When  the 
rough  work  was  finished,  artists  and 
sculptors  moved  inside  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  tomb  with  pictures 
representing  the  pharaoh  and  his  life 
on  earth. 

At  length,  the  time  came  for  the 
pharaoh  to  reach  his  earthly  resting 
place.  After  months  had  been  spent 
embalming  his  corpse,  the  funeral 
procession  moved  off.  The  whole 
nation  mourned  for  the  pharaoh,  but 
for  many  Egyptians  the  ranks  of 
genuine  mourners  made  up  of  friends 
and  relatives  were  swelled  by 
professional  mourners.  Surrounded 
by  objects  he  loved  and  needed,  the 
pharaoh  finally  reached  the  tomb, 
where  his  body  would  rest  and  his 
soul  would  return  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  mummy  had  been  put  in  its 
place,  the  priests  and  others  departed. 
A  slab  of  stone  was  removed  and 
massive  blocks  of  granite  fell  into 
place  to  seal  forever,  it  was  hoped,  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb.  Yet  in  later 
years  the  tombs  of  the  pharaohs  were 
found  and  the  treasures  removed.  The 
one  tomb  that  survived  almost  intact, 
mummy  and  all,  was  not  in  a  pyramid 
at  all,  but  in  an  underground  burial 
chamber.  But  from  that  tomb  of  the 
ruler,  Tutankhamen,  known  to 
history  mainly  because  he  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Nefertiti  and  because 
his  tomb  was  found  in  1922  by  a 
British  archaeologist,  we  can  tell 
something  about  the  treasures  that 
accompanied  the  pharaohs  to  their 
tombs  in  the  pyramids. 
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In  praise  of  the  gods 


During  the  Middle  Kingdom  the 
pharaohs  stopped  erecting  pyramids 
and  spent  much  of  their  energy 
building  temples  and  palaces.  Most  of 
these  structures  have  been  destroyed, 
but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
temples  built  during  the  New 
Kingdom  remain.  The  largest  is  the 
Temple  of  Anion  at  Karnak,  near 
Thebes.  The  temple  began  as  a  small 
shrine.  As  the  empire  expanded 
through  victories  outside  Egypt,  the 


pharaohs  added  to  it  in  gratitude  to 
the  god  of  empire.  The  most 
spectacular  addition  was  the  great 
hall,  which  contained  134  columns, 
like  those  standing  here,  glorifying 
Amon.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  of 
each  column  there  is  room  for  one 
hundred  men.  The  massive  and  solid 
construction  is  typical  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  reflects  the  confidence 
of  the  pharaoh  and  the  people  that 
they  were  building  for  all  time.  Like 
the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  felt,  the 
world  would  remain  unchanged 
forever. 

Equally  massive  were  the  statues 
that  adorned  the  exterior  of  many 
Egyptian  temples.  Usually  of  the 
pharaohs,  the  giant  sculptures 
seemed  to  indicate  the  desire  to 
recognize  or  foster  national  pride,  the 
glory  of  the  empire,  and  the 
magnificence  and  power  of  the 
pharaoh  and  his  people.  Among  the 
most  famous  are  the  four  giant  statues 
(above  right)  of  Ramses  II  seated 
outside  one  of  the  two  temples  he  had 
built  at  Abu  Simbel.  Over  sixty-five 
feet  high,  the  statues  are  carved,  like 
the  temple  itself,  out  of  the  cliff. 
Impressive,  too,  are  the  six  huge 
figures,  four  of  Ramses  and  two  of  his 
wife,  Nofretari,  standing  outside  the 
Queen’s  temple  at  Abu  Simbel. 

While  not  all  Egyptian  sculpture 
was  this  massive,  it  was  usually  just  as 
lifeless  and  rigid.  Although  the  faces 
on  masks  or  statues  may  have  been 
accurate,  they  tend  to  be  impersonal. 
No  face  in  Egyptian  art  ever  betrays 
the  suggestion  of  sadness  or  gaiety, 
fear  or  anxiety.  The  Egyptians  did  not 
attempt  to  picture  reality— the 
pharaoh  was  always  larger  than  other 
men,  for  example— but  to  tell  a  story 
or  make  a  point. 

Although  Egyptian  painting  seems 
almost  equally  lifeless  to  the  modern 
eye,  it  is  far  more  natural  or  realistic 
than  the  sculpture.  While  much  of  the 
painting  was  done  to  decorate  tombs 
and  temples,  it  was  not  religious  art. 

In  his  paintings  of  agricultural 
workers,  or  artisans,  a  banquet  or 
mourners,  the  artist  was  able  to 
capture  some  of  the  spirit  of 
Egyptian  life.  Pharaohs  and  high 
officials  were  always  treated  in  a 
formal  way,  as  in  sculpture,  but 
ordinary  people  were  always  alive 
with  movement  and  vigour. 
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Literature 
and  learning 

Among  the  most  important  achievements  of  any 
people  is  the  creation  of  a  system  of  writing  by 
which  they  can  record  their  ideas.  The  invention 
of  writing  seems  to  have  occurred  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  Probably 
the  Egyptians  followed  the  example  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamians.  In  any  case,  both  peoples  developed 
a  form  of  picture  writing.  The  Mesopotamians, 
as  we  have  seen,  gradually  changed  the  pictures 
into  wedge-shaped  marks  to  develop  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  cuneiform  writing.  The  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  never  gave  up  their  form  of  picture  writing, 
known  as  hieroglyphic ,  examples  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  many  of  their  paintings.  The  name  “hiero¬ 
glyph”  comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  sacred 
carving,  no  doubt  because  the  Greeks  first  saw 
the  writing  on  the  walls  of  temples. 

At  first  each  hieroglyph  or  sign  represented  a 
single  object  or  idea.  In  time  most  of  the  signs 
came  to  stand  for  sounds.  By  putting  such  signs 
together,  the  Egyptians  could  spell  out  words. 
The  Egyptians  were  never  able  to  develop  a  true 
alphabet  because  their  hieroglyphs  never  reached 
the  point  where  vowels  and  consonants  had  a 


The  scribe  is  often  seen  in  Egyptian  reliefs 
or  wall  paintings,  an  indication  of  how 
important  a  member  of  society  he  was. 

Some  pictures  show  scribes  taking  survey 
measurements,  recording  crops  and  keeping 
a  record  of  taxes.  Scribes  in  large  numbers 
were  employed  by  the  pharaoh,  the  temples 
and  the  army,  as  well  as  by  nobles  and 
businessmen.  The  scribes  were  usually 
trained  free  of  charge  in  schools  attached 
to  the  temple  or  palace,  although  there  were 
some  private  schools.  The  student  entered 
school  when  he  was  five  and  remained  until 
he  was  almost  twenty.  His  supplies  were 
brushes,  ink,  a  wooden  writing  board  and 
papyrus.  His  subjects  were  probably  what 
we  would  call  mathematics,  writing, 
languages,  geography,  history  and 
economics. 

single  fixed  symbol.  They  represented  only  con¬ 
sonant  sounds.  Lacking  vowel  sounds,  they  had  to 
combine  hieroglyphs  that  stood  for  sounds  with 
those  that  stood  for  ideas.  Hieroglyphs  were  fine 
for  making  formal  records  on  stone.  But  they 
were  time-consuming  and  difficult  to  make  on 
wood,  or  on  the  papyrus  paper  widely  used  in 
business  transactions.  As  a  result  there  developed 
simplified  forms  of  hieroglyphic  writing  for 
everyday  use. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  literature 
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comes  from  papyrus  rolls.  Thanks  to  Egypt’s  dry 
climate,  some  of  these  have  survived  sufficiently 
well  that  the  lampblack  ink  is  still  readable.  All 
the  writing  carved  on  stone  walls  or  pillars  has, 
of  course,  endured,  but  much  of  this  was  not 
“literature”  but  was  concerned  with  biographical 
details  and  historical  records.  At  any  rate,  from 
the  samples  which  remain  it  is  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  produced  a  varied  and  extensive  litera¬ 
ture.  Much  of  it  was  serious,  in  the  form  of  religi¬ 
ous  writing,  prayers  and  hymns.  There  was  also 
a  good  deal  of  political  writing,  usually  in  praise 
of  a  ruler  but  occasionally  to  protest  some  in¬ 
justice.  Some  protests  suggest  that  at  times  there 
must  have  been  considerable  freedom  of  speech. 
More  interesting  are  the  folk  songs  and  adventure 
stories  which  combine  romance  with  vivid  and 
colourful  description.  Like  adults  of  all  times 
the  Egyptians  enjoyed  giving  advice  to  the  young. 
Some  of  this  is  tedious  and  boring,  but  on  occa¬ 
sion  “wisdom  literature”  reached  heights  of 
excellence.  The  Instruction  of  Amenemope  is  an 
interesting  example  because  of  its  similarity  to 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  the  Bible. 

Give  thy  ears,  hear  what  is  said, 

Give  thy  heart  to  understand  them. 

To  put  them  in  thy  heart  is  worth  while  . . . 

Let  them  rest  in  the  casket  of  thy  belly  . . . 

They  shall  be  a  mooring-stake  for  thy  tongue. 

The  similar  lines  in  Proverbs  are  these: 

Incline  thy  ear  and  hear  my  words, 

And  apply  thy  heart  to  apprehend. 

For  it  is  pleasant  if  thou  keep  them  in  thy  belly, 

That  they  may  be  fixed  like  a  peg  upon  thy  lips. 

From  many  other  examples  of  such  similarities, 
scholars  have  concluded  that  Egyptian  writing 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Egyptians  also  made  great  advances  in 
science  and  technology.  It  is  a  bit  strange  that  a 
people  so  much  concerned  with  life  after  death 
could  have  been  so  much  at  home  in  this  world. 
The  Egyptians  were  an  extremely  practical 
people,  however,  and  most  of  their  intellectual 
achievements  grew  from  their  need  to  solve  defi¬ 


nite  problems.  They  were  not,  for  example,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  theory  of  mathematics.  To  Egyptians, 
mathematics  was  simply  a  useful  and  necessary 
tool  that  would  enable  them  to  build  pyramids, 
lay  out  fields,  control  the  River  and  estimate  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  army.  Once  they  had  developed  a 
system  of  mathematics  that  enabled  them  to  meet 
the  problems  of  everyday  living  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
the  Egyptians  were  content. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  Egyptian 
scientists  was  the  creation  of  a  solar  calendar 
of  365  days.  This  was  a  brilliant  achievement 
based  on  years  of  observations  and  records  by 
many  astronomers.  The  breakthrough  came  when 
they  realized  that  the  bright  star  Sirius  appeared 
once  a  year,  just  before  dawn,  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  Since  the  Nile  floods  began  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  Egyptians  began  their  year  with 
the  appearance  of  Sirius.  In  this  way,  they  worked 
out  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  calendar  based 
on  the  sun.  There  were  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  an  additional  five  days  which 
they  added  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Although  the 
Babylonians  were  more  advanced  than  the 
Egyptians  in  other  areas  of  astronomy,  they  re¬ 
tained  a  calendar  based  on  the  moon.  They  then 
had  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  days  in  a  moon  month 
is  not  always  the  same. 

Another  field  in  which  the  practical  nature  of 
the  Egyptians  led  them  to  great  achievements  was 
medicine.  No  doubt  they  had  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  organs  and  working  of  the  human  body 
in  their  search  for  the  best  ways  of  mummifica¬ 
tion.  Yet  there  remained  much  superstition  and 
magic  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Egypt.  Most 
diseases  could  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  evil 
spirits  and  were  treated  with  a  combination  of 
foul  tasting  concoctions  and  witch  doctor  murnbo 
jumbo.  It  was  different  with  physical  injuries  like 
broken  arms,  legs  and  noses.  In  these  cases  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  trouble  was  clear,  and 
Egyptian  doctors  diagnosed  and  treated  such  cases 
in  a  completely  scientific  and  modern  manner. 
For  this  reason,  Egypt  can  claim  to  have  produced 
the  first  real  doctors  in  the  world. 
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